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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonveENT. | 


orcas in Paris proceeds in a singular but 
invariable manner. As soon as a novelty 
makes its appearance, every one pounces upon it 
as on his prey, and contrives to apply-it to the 
most varied and opposite purposes, and finally 
for all purposes without exception. At this point 
fashion abandons its ephemeral favorite; then 
when people appear by its orders to have like- 
wise abandoned and forgotten it, it exhumes from 
the débris certain details, which it seizes and re- 
adorns itself therewith. This has been the case 
with jet, with which the whole toilette is em- 
broidered from head to foot, and also with Bret- 
on lace and Scotch plaid goods ; the same is true 
as regards the point d’esprit net, and the broché 
cachemire shot with silk or gold and silk. All 
kinds of garments will be made of these until 


Fig. 1.—Satiy pe Lyon anp Streep VELVET 
Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 697.] 


For description see Supplement. 





people grow weary of them, when they will be | it should be understood, are embroidered in a 
abandoned, then regretted, and finally restored to | strewn design, that is to say, covering the whole 
favor and used more soberly than before. La- | surface of the material. 

dies who are prudent take great care not to en- A combination of faille or satin with plain 
cumber themselves with a novelty, taking it only | cachemire is again frequently seen. The flounces 
in small doses, at the same time avoiding satiety | in this case are alternately one of silk and one of 
and the feeling of revulsion, which is always so | cachemire. Very often the jacket corsage is of 
disagreeable. Ladies of this class will therefore | silk, which at least is used for the vest and cuffs. 
wear broché cachemire, which is the novelty of | Sometimes the silk thus employed is ornamented 
the winter, but they will: confine themselves to | with embroidery, which is composed of loose 
using it for the trimming and accessories of a | flowers when the palm-leaf design is not chosen. 
toilette, such as the revers, vest, and cuffs, and | Fashion vacillates between these two very differ- 
will not make wrappings of it, which they would | ent styles—the Pompadour and the Oriental. 
probably have to abandon a month after. From these two modes it draws freely. 

Fashion inclines to the Orient. Many elegant Toilettes destined for the chateaux are already 
ladies who wish to follow it without mingling | in preparation, One of these, designed for a 
with the crowd are embroidering woollen dress- | young girl, is as follows: Skirt of white foulard, 
es. with palm leaves and other Oriental designs, | bordered all around with a pleated flounce, which 
with silk of the same color but a shade lighter | is surmounted on the front breadths only by two 
than the wool. The corsage and sleeves alone, | other flounces. Train of striped rose and white 
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| foulard (rose is very much in fashion); corsage 


to match the train, made with a point in front, 
and demi-décolleté, the shoulders being covered. 
The flounces on the white skirt are piped with 
silk. White stockings embroidered 
with rose silk, and shoes of rose silk. For ball 
dresses as well as for street dresses, of silk or of 
wool, there will be made a large number of plas- 

from the neck to the feet ; 
these bands, of a material ani color different from 
the dress, will form the basis for a host of orna- 
ments, such as embroideries in silk, chenille, gold, 
nd gold.. In articles of 
this kind the most unheard-of caprice governs 
fashion. To be worn with skirts of black velvet, 
black. silk, or silk of a dar 
ets of plain red cachem embroid- 
ery of silk in very dull tints, but covered to the 
point of barely leaving the These 
jackets are lined with red faille, the cuffs and col- 
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Fig. 2.—Fattte Dress, Fig. 3.—Dress For Gran 
From 6.10 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Suppl. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 4.—Satine Dress.—Bacx.—For Front, 
see Page 697.—[For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, VIII, Figs. 47-55.} 





Fig. 5.—Inpia anp Brocué 
CaMEv’s-HAIR Dress. 
For description see Suppl. 
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lar being made of the same. The shape is that 
of the jackets which gentlemen wear, and the 
analogy is further accented by wearing them open, 
with a fine linen chemisette, which is a perfect 
copy of the masculine shirt bosom. A broad white 
lace cravat is tied around the neck of this chemi- 
sette. 

A very exceptional and exclusive fashion is that 
of painted lace. The designs of the lace are paint- 
ed in severai colors by hand, the leaves in several 
shades of green, the flowers in rose, blue, yellow, 

‘te. I have seen a simple cravat bow of lace 
painted by hand which cost fifteen dollars. 

The style of dressing the hair appears to have 
become settled, avoiding the divers exaggerations. 
There is no longer worn upon the head a monu- 
ment, nor a cake, nor a scaffolding, but neither is 
it obligatory to arrange the hair in absolutely 
smoeth bands (which are becoming to very few 
faces), as was the case last spring. The hair at 
present is arranged in very large bands, slightly 
puffed, and nearly always waved ; the parting de- 
scends quite low, and the back hair is disposed 
in braids or in twists, which generally fall in the 
neck, and are held by combs of all shapes and 
every kind of metal. For the evening these are 
ornamented with jewels. For evening the large 
bands are almost always ornamented by two or 
three narrow ribbons, which are laid across them 
for young girls, and by two or three bands of 
gold or silver, or else strings of pearls, for young 
married ladies. It is, in fact, necessary to adorn 
an evening coiffure, as the hair is tied so low 
that no ornament would be visible if not placed 
in the bandeaux. It is affirmed that for balls 
diadems of flowers will be revived, but the ball 
season is still too remote to make this prophecy 
acceptable at present. 

A fashion which had been announced as sure 
to become general has, on the contrary, been spe- 
cialized, and will be adopted not only by young 
girls specially, but also for soirées dansantes in 
particular. I refer to the old-fashioned spencers 
of colored velvet, worn with a white skirt. They 
are made of velvet in rose, blue, peacock green, 
and ruby. The shape of these corsages is not 
that of the belted corsage nor of the basque. 
They come but a few inches below the waist line, 
and are half décolleté, the shoulders being cov- 
ered. The sleeves are never of the same mate- 
rial, but of white tulle or crépe lisse, ending above 
the elbow, and trimmed with a revers of velvet 
of the same color as the corsage. 

For silk toilettes, which will be made invaria- 
bly with open corsages, even for middle-aged and 
elderly ladies, there are berthas (which are almost 
fichus) of white or black tulle. These berthas 
border the neck, and terminate either with ends 
or a plastron to match. They are made bouffant. 
This fashion of surrounding the face with a soft 
cloud is very becoming. When the fichu is black, 
the upper edge is trimmed with a ruche of white 
silk tulle ; but the black fichus are worn less than 
white fichus, being used only on black dresses. 

Exme.ine Raymonp. 
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0@™ Zhe U.usrRareD SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 25 contains another install- 
ment of *GOLDEN-ROD,” a picture entitled “ Har- 
pooning Sword-Fish,” and much miscellaneous 
reading matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of WaRPER’s 
WEEKLY for November 1. 





DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 


FPXHERE is a great deal of érystallized 
wisdom in the proverbs of every na- 
tion, the accumulations of centuries of ob- 
servation; bat we think in few is there 
more to be found than in the brief saying 
that “ it is ill waiting for dead men’s shoes.” 
How few feet do those shoes fit! How few 
feet, after years of waiting, get the shoes, 
anyway! how few ever walk in them with 
ease after they do get them! and in half of 
the cases, by the time they get them, with 
how many is the power of locomotion, to 
carry out the parable, about lost! 
One is sometimes almost tempted to ask 
who ever gained anything by the expecta- 
tion of a legacy? The young heir who 
awaits his father’s death, and in the mean 
time discounts the event with debts, would, 
it is to be presumed, have been much better 
off by the time of his father’s death had he 
known from boyhood that that death was 
not to enrich him by a penny. Every ener- 
gy he had would then have been put for- 
ward to improve his affairs, to secure his fu- 
ture, and naturally to keep himself in con- 
dition to enjoy that future, while too often, 
in the other case, the anticipation of a plen- 
ty not earned has hindered the exercise of 
any faculty of earning till even the power 
to earn is hampered, and the habit of debt 
has demoralized. Of course it is not impos- 
sible that the heir in expectancy may have 
cherished every virtue during the period of 
his waiting; may have run up no indepted- 
ness ; may haye retained and used every fac- 
ulty and power; may be ready for the bene- 
-faction if it comes, and can do without it if 
it does not; but he is to be considered rath- 
er remarkable and an exceptional case, on 
the whole, if he has done so, for the tenden- 





cy of all the circumstances is not in his fa- 
vor. And what if at last the expectant leg- 
atee is disappointed? Who can describe 
the misery of such a situation, in the anni- 
hilation of hope, the bitterness of shame, 
and the ruin of every prospect ? 

But if it is of such doubtful benefit to be 
waitirg for these “ pilgrim shoon” when one 
is legitimately entitled to expectation, what 
is it when one is simply dependent upon the 
good graces of the devisor, and may have 
and may not have the legacy which hope 
holds out to him over a gulf of uncertain- 
ty! If the hope is flattering, if the legacy 
is really a matter of importance, what a life 
does such a person lead in the endeavor to 
please; to set a seal on the bargain, as it 
were; to fasten, indeed, an uncertain quan- 
tity into a fixed fact! How slavish here, 
how obsequious there, how false, it may be, 
elsewhere, the person has to be! What hu- 
miliation is felt to-day at receiving the 
treatment due to a lackey! what unwise 
exaltation to-morrow at some warmer ex- 
pression of interest than usual! what flat 
despondency when, after all, it is seen that 
the expression of interest was but a hollow 
form of good manners! What degradation 
is there in all this to the character! Would 
there be any harder work for these waiters 
to do than this waiting? Will the money 
they hope to get be sufficient to salve the 
sore of their hurt pride? And will the joy 
of possession, the satisfaction of secured 
property, ever counterbalance the shame of 
“toadyism,” the mortification endured from 
purse-proud indifference, and the wounds 
received without flinching from the inso- 
lence of wealth? For what do they want 
these dead men’s shoes, after all, but that 
they may step out in them to the “ confusion 
of the neighbors,” and the gratification of 
every want? And will those ends attained 
repay one for the contempt of the neighbors 
who have seen the straits of their humilia- 
tion in effecting the object, the seats below 
the salt they have to take, the gowns whose 
“joins” they do not dare to hide with trim- 
mings lest the “ Generalin”—as in the case 
of Ma chére Mére—pounce upon the fail- 
ing and dock the future revenues ? 

Meanwhile, to continue our catechism, is 
there not a sort of unconscious barbarity in 
the reckoning of one’s pleasures which are 
to come only through the loss of all plea- 
sures to the one from whom the gain derives ? 
Does it not harden the nature, and brew a 
drop of gall and bitterness in the very milk 
of human kindness? does it not lower all 
the moral sense by imperceptible degrees, 
and stimulate selfishness into such unnat- 
ural growth that another’s happiness and 
love of life and its pleasures are hidden from 
sight and memory, and one is glad at length, 
and then can not help being glad, of anoth- 
er’s chief and last calamity, and that other 
one’s benefactor? 

It is ill waiting for dead men’s shoes, in- 
deed. If the patient waiter is no loser, to 
quote another proverb, yet something else 
is gained that had better be dispensed with 
—some ignoble quality, some sordid soil. 
Some bloom, too, is rubbed from the spirit, 
if some weight is added to the purse; one 
is less noble, even if one has never sacrificed 
honor or proper pride and self-respect, or 
endured present humiliation for the sake of 
future reward, all on account, simply, of 
having waited. How much nobler is any 
poverty than any wealth so gained! How 
much nobler has the nature grown, at any 
given period, that has discarded thought or 
hope of such gain, and has bent every en- 
deavor to its own fit development, and has 
made use of its own opportunities irrespect- 
ive of expectation or avaricious longing! 
how much freer and finer is the gait at 
which one’s progress marches than can be 
seen in those who walk the difficult way 
trodden in the waiting for dead men’s shoes! 





MASKS AND FACES. 

OBODY is utterly ugly in his own mir- 

ror. “Nature is kind to all her chil- 
dren,” says the subtle Professor, at the 
Breakfast Table, “and never leaves the sad- 
dest and smallest of her human failures 
without some little comfit of self-love in the 
bottom of his poor ragged pocket.” Even 
the honestest of us, seeing in the relentless 
glass a presentment of pale eyes, thin hair, 
pasty complexion, ill nose, wide mouth, high 
cheek-bones, flaring ears, see also a certain 
substantiality, fondly called “expression,” 
which seems to us a more or less complete 
equivalent for our plentiful lack of form and 
colour. Not that we say to ourselves, per- 
haps, that we own that “something than 
beanty dearer,” but we have the comfort- 
able feeling that our plain physiognomies 
are luminous masks. 

That is, if we are not scientific, we may 
possess our souls with this patience. But 
who in this enlightened age dare admit 
himself unphilosophical, or be found with- 
out Darwin on his centre-table? And that 
Rhadamanthus condemns us without hope 





to immitigable pangs. For expression, it 
seems, is merely an affair of muscular con- 
traction, and the muscles that produce it 
are no more intent on doing so than a helio- 
trope is bent on shaking out tropical odors 
when its whole mind is fixed on the matur- 
ing of seed. The tear of sensibility, for in- 
stance, which poets have celebrated and art- 
ists have loved to paint, is a manufactured 
article, so to speak, the upturned eyebrow 
and corrugated forehead being no more 
spontaneous than the ticking of the care- 
fully wound clock. 

When the first baby first screamed, ex- 
plains Mr. Darwin, he began the model 
which art and nature alike copy. The 
screaming of course affected the circula- 
tion, and threatened to engorge the eyes 
with blood; consequently, by involuntary 
motion, the surrounding muscles strongly 
contracted to protect them. In the lapse 
of ages and the constant repetition of gen- 
erations, this action became a fixed inher- 
itance, a characteristic. Fortunately the 
habit of screaming disappears, as a rule, 
with the unconsciousness of childhood, but 
the habit of the muscles remains, and ap- 
pears wherever distress, however slight, re- 
curs. The pyramidal muscles of the nose 
being acted upon by the central fascia of 
the frontal muscle, the inner ends of the 
eyebrows uplift, and the brow wrinkles, so 
that artists call this intricate system of 
pulleys and balances the “ grief muscles.” 

The drooping of the corners of the mouth, 
another indication of anxiety, is also the be- 
quest of innumerable generations of babies, 
the nerve force tending always to flow along 
the travelled ways. The muscles about the 
lips, retaining the bias of babyhood, con- 
tract when annoyance or anxiety plays upon 
them, and their possessor looks “down in the 
mouth.” When babies cry, tears do not at 
first flow; but when the screaming has filled 
the vessels of the eye, the surrounding mus- 
cles contract, at first consciously, and then 
mechanically, thus pumping the water for 
the tear-ducts. In the beginning of things 
a mere incident, no more concerned with 
mental states and conditions than the se- 
eretion of the lachrymal fluid from a blow 
on the head, or a sudden glare, or exposure 
to great cold, this shedding of tears has 
come to be sorrow’s symbol as well as sor- 
row’s relief. 

Laughter as well, which has been defined 
as the possession peculiarly distinguishing 
man from the brute, turns out to,be a mere 
matter of muscular inheritance. Nay,more, 
to rend another breadth from the cloak of 
human vanity, the power both of laughing 
and weeping belongs in a minor degree to 
several of the lower orders. Each every- 
day habit of the human creature—nodding, 
winking, shrugging the shoulders, wagging 
the head—the unsparing scientist refers to 
its antecedents. And it appears that not 
the oddest personal usage of the most ec- 
centric of us—no droop of the eyelids, or 
turn of the wrist, or set of the mouth—but 
is the result of the tendencies of a million 
ancestors. Different from them all he must 
be, but not the less one inevitable link of 
the inevitable chain of descent stretching 
backward to the beginning, and forward— 
whither not even DARWIN knows. 

Our mind misgives us that a general 
knowledge and acceptance of this modern 
scientific school must shut out all hope of 
the long-heralded American drama, the long- 
desired American novel. What can the bold- 
est novelist or dramatist do with a set of 
advanced animals whose varying expres- 
sions are automatic muscular contractions, 
whose thrilling pulses and soft grace must 
be referred to sensory nerves and motor 
nerves, whose tears are lachrymal secre- 
tions, whose laughter is a phenomenon of 
the vasco-muscular system, whose sponta- 
neous and flitting blushes are classified as 
disturbances of the circulatory organism? 
It seems a mercy that the sixteenth century 
did not study physiology, and never heard 
of protoplasm, else SHAKSPEARE might not 
even haye been Lord Bacon. 





A FASHIONABLE ENGLISH- 
WOMAN. 


A VERY wearing life, trying to both the tem- 
per and the nerves, is that of the woman 
of fashion in London society. The shortness of 
the season, which endures merely through May, 
June, and a part of July, compels her to crowd 
what should be the excitements of six months into 
two, thus changing “ pleasure” into the hardest 
kind of work. 

“T suppose you are very busy now,” said a 
young English lady to an American acquaintance 
at the beginning of the last season. 

She was a most fashionable young woman, pos- 
sessing in its highest degree that indifferent, lan- 
guid manner so much in vogue at the present day, 
and my aoe since atone is said to be the sin- 
cerest flattery, might aptly be termed hommage a 
Bernhardt. Her days are spent in running from 
house to house, from morning concert to afternoon 
reception, her evenings, from opera and theatre 
to soirée and ball, until her pale, delicate com- 





plexion and haggard look of care ought to draw 
from her family physician the prescription of “a 
good tonic and complete repose.” 

“Yes,” answered the friend, not quite under. 
standing her meaning—“ yes, we have been sight- 
seeing and going about a great deal.” 

“Oh, have you? Well, mamma and I have 
been so busy going to receptions and parties and 
balls—indeed, we are kept busy all the time.” 

That, then, was the society definition of a word 
which her hearer, in American ignorance, had 
hitherto supposed consecrated to the uses of la- 
ber. However, many a true word is spoken un- 
wittingly, and certainly one could not be con- 
demned to harder work than the leading of such 
an existence. By way of proof, here, as given by 
reliable authorities, is the routine of the life of 
Lady B—. 

Although she seldom seeks her bed before two 
or three o’clock in the morning, she is invariably 
ready to see her housekeeper in her dressing-room 
the next morning at ten. She then takes her cup 
of coffee, reads and answers her letters, attends 
to the wants of her children, and gives her gen- 
eral household commands. At one o’clock she 
eats a hearty lunch, and thus fortified, sallies 
forth to attend a morning concert or to pay the 
necessary visits of the day. Half past five or six 
finds her in the Park for the daily drive. At 
seven she is again in her dressing-room, where, 
between the intervals of being attired for the 
evening’s work, she snatches a hasty meal. A 
dinner at home, in all its necessary form and de- 
lay, is unthought of, save on Sundays, or when a 
dinner party is given, or when guests are staying 
in the house; ordinarily the mistress of the es- 
tablishment takes her meal in the manner above 
described, while her husband, having dined at his 
club, joins his wife later in her opera or theatre 
box. After the performance they go together to 
soirée or ball, often to two or three in the same 
evening. 

Such is the unceasing round, which continues 
day after day and night after night, until the af- 
flicted find relief in the coming of July. Then 
they fly to the sea-side or the Continent, to their 
own country places, or, in a series of visits, to the 
country houses of their friends, till January or 
February brings many once more to town, to re- 
new in a milder fashion the gayeties of the sum- 
mer months. And so the ball is kept constant- 
ly rolling. One can but wonder where até the 
chances for mental or moral improvement in such 
a life. Even the time, as Walt Whitman once 
expressed it, “to loaf and invite one’s soul,” seems 
utterly lacking. And yet, many as are the duties, 
so called, already described, there are still other 
spokes in the society wheel which have not been 
mentioned. The daily morning ride, attended by 
brother, cousin, or groom, in Rotten Row, where 
a smart trot up and down the sandy path tends 
greatly to restore its equilibrium to the system 
enfeebled by late hours and heated rooms; at- 
tendance upon and work for various bazars, fancy 
fairs, and flower shows; the patronage of some 
favorite singer or actress—all unite to fill to re- 
pletion the few spare moments that otherwise 
might have been snatched for repose, 

This patronage of a certain singer or instru- 
mental performer is at the present day a decided 
element in the life of a fashionable woman, and 
many a favorite of the public owes her position 
to the effective support received in her unknown 
days from ladies of rank and wealth. For some 
reason—benevolence, a desire to imitate Lady 
——, who has carried out successfully a similar 
enterprise, or the wish to make her name promi- 
nent in her own circle and out of it (we will not 
inquire too closely into motives)—Mrs. A. endeav- 
ors to “make the success” of a certain young 
German singer, who has a pretty face, interesting 

8, and a pleasing voice. The first step is 
the introduction of Mlle. B. to her friends. Ona 
certain evening the young prima donna is invited 
to sing in Mrs, A.’s drawing-room, after dinner, to 
guests whose criticism has been disarmed by a 
bountiful repast. Soon after, a small party is 
given; Mile. B. sings twice—‘ Not too often, my 
dear,” cautions Mrs. A., “as that would cheapen 
your voice, and spoil the effect.” In the mean 
time the young singer is widely introduced, Mrs. 
A. and her friends are loud in her praises at all 
hours, and thus the way is paved to a success- 
ful morning concert. For this occasion Mrs. A. 
throws open her picture-gallery or drawing-room, 
as the case may be, and in conjunction with those 
among her acquaintance whom she has enlisted 
in the cause, takes active measures to insure a 
both public and private sale of seats. And as 
the tickets for a concert of this kind are never 
sold for less than a guinea apiece, the bénéficiaire 
generally receives a nice little sum from the affair. 

Then there are also the various excitements 
connected with the court. “ Presentation” is nat- 
urally a matter of extreme moment to every young 
girl just beginning social life. Her name, togeth- 
er with that of her chaperon, must be sent in in 
advance, each name on the list being duly inspect- 
ed by the Queen herself. The extreme particu- 
larity of her Majesty regarding the character of 
those whosseek admission to her presence is well 
understood, but perhaps it is not as genera‘ly 
known that if by any chance any woman of tar- 
nished reputation succeeds in finding entrance to 
the court, she is cashiered at once, as soon as her 
antecedents are known. The necessary notice to 
the public, running something in this wise, may 
occasionally be seen in the Court Circular: “ By 
mistake, Mrs. M——— was presented at the last 
Drawing-room.” Poor Mrs. M——! her worldly 
ambitions are blighted. But the integrity of the 
court is preserved. 

Once presented, a young woman is considered 
to be fairly launched into the sea of society. 
After this she is free to attend any “ Drawing- 
room,” as the Queen’s receptions are termed ; and 
if especially invited to any court entertainment 
or concert, she is not free to stay away, unless a 
physician’s certificate can be shown by way of 
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excuse. Then begins the life of gayety sketched 
above, interrupted perhaps by “a good marriage,” 
but only to be resumed again, and prosecuted with 
renewed vigor so long as health and freedom from 
family cares permit, 

This paper would hardly be complete without 
the mention of another factor in English society, 
namely, the learned girl. She is a plant of 
recent growth, but seems at the present moment 
to flourish well. Brought up in the same soil 
and under the same climatic influences as her 
frivolous sisters, she eschews fashion and frivoli- 
ty, to follow, as she declares, more congenial pur- 
suits, Occasionally, at the solicitation of rela- 
tives or friends, who regard her peculiarities half 
with amusement and half with awe, she favors an 
evening party with her presence, but this unseem- 
ly gayety is always submitted to under protest 
rather than enjoyed. And yet, from outward ap- 
pearance, no one could be better qualified to adorn 
such a scene, She ses a soft, blooming 
complexion—no English girl can well escape that 
blessing—innocent blue eyes, and a wealth of 
light brown hair. With these characteristics one 
naturally looks for a certain timidity of manner, 
accompanied perhaps by a shy, engaging smile. 
Not at all, She is nonchalant, unapproachable, 
at times even severe. 

“T never was more astonished,” said an Amer- 
ican man of letters, “than when I first met one 
of those remarkable English girls who ‘ go in for 
heavy study,’ as the saying is. I was introduced, 
not knowing anything of her peculiarities. At 
first it was impossible to make her talk. I floun- 
dered on, thinking her decidedly pretty, but also 
as decidedly uninteresting, when I happened to 
say something touching on one of her specialties. 
To my utter amazement, she immediately aroused 
herself, and poured forth such a flood of learning 
and eloquence, half original, half compiled from 
books, that, after sitting for a while spell-bound 
and abashed, I left her, mistress, or rather master, 
of the field, at the earliest possible moment.” 

“T intend to go to America as soon as I am of 
age,” declared another young girl of seventeen, 
“ As my principles are entirely in sympathy with a 
republic, I prefer to live under a republican form 
of government. Monarchy is a great expense,” 
she gravely continued—“ an expense to which no 
people should be subjected.” She was going to 
the country soon to read for a coming examina- 
tion, she said; she should not have remained so 
long in London had it not been for her interest 
in one of the Irish bills then before the House of 
Commons. And so forth and so on, until the 
smiles of her auditors could no longer be re- 
strained, 

This state of mind, however, rarely lasts beyond 
the age of nineteen or twenty. Those years of 
discretion having been attained, the “fair girl 
graduate” discovers that there are more things 
in the world than had been dreamed of in her 
philosophy, that a rounded existence is better 
than one only partially developed, and that all 
work and no play makes Jill but a dull girl, after 
all. Then it is that, having found her level and 
her proper “ sphere,” she takes her natural place 
in society, guiding it by the strength of her judg- 
ment, tempering its extravagances with serenity, 
and supplying to such as come within her influ- 
ence a certain amount of intellectual life. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WRAPS, 
OLORS are very fashionable again for wraps, 
The Oriental stuffs with cashmere designs 
and colors are used for very rich cloaks, for car 
riage visiting, and the opera, while trimmings of 
these brilliant-colored fabrics are placed on black 
and drab cloths, velvets, and Siciliennes. The 
newest coats imported from Paris are of black 
basket-woven cloth that appears to have silk 
thrown upon the surface, and is tufted inside. 
The shape is in the masculine styles worn last 
year, though the skirt is longer, and in many cases 
it is sewed on the hips to give a graceful spring 
over full tournures, The gay trimmings are then 
of the Oriental broché cashmere made into a 
large collar, cuffs, pocket flaps, and forming lap- 
pets in the back. On the edge of the whole gar- 
ment is a cord in which all the cashmere colors 
are twisted together. The Japanese buttons are 
of two sizes, and represent all the rich shades 
that appear in the cashmere. Among late impor- 
tations there are also many of the jaunty Derby 
coats illustrated in the present number. These 
are especially popular with very young ladies and 
misses, They come in cream and drab colored 
cloths, with collars and cuffs of olive, green, gen- 
darme blue, or black velvet, and they are also 
made of the snuff brown checked cloths used for 
gentlemen’s suitings, and known as English home- 
spuns, All of these coat-shaped garments are 
liked for morning wear and travelling where short 
costumes are used, and the same shapes are also 
seen in white moutonne, or lamb’s-wool cloth, with 
Oriental trimmings for dressy coats for the opera 
and for day receptions. 

More dressy wraps for midwinter are in the 
clinging shapes, with square half-long sleeves, 
and elbow sleeves introduced last season. The 
Roumanian cloak illustrated last winter in the Ba- 
zar is now one of the accepted shapes, and there 
are various mandarin-shaped garments that are 
straight, yet outline the figure. Some of these 
cloaks are Very long, and are meant to be worn 
with trained dresses used for the carriage; but 
with short walking costumes cloaks of medium 
length are preferred, though the shapes remain 
the same. Many of these cloaks are made of the 
light drab and pale brown Sicilienne, or of the 
finest camel’s-hair cloths, but the majority are 
still of black Sicilienne, black satin, or else em- 
bossed velvet. Some Ottoman repped velvet cloaks 
are shown, and, it is said, plain velvet cloaks will 
be restored to favor during the winter, but at 
present the fancy for figured fabrics makes those 








of embossed velvet most popul To introduce 
Oriental coloring into these garments the cash- 
mere-beaded passementeries are used in shaped 
pieces that fit the neck like a great collar, and 
taper down the middle of the back, while various 
ornaments are shaped into cuffs, borders, and as 
pendants for the ends of the front, or to pose on 
the shoulders, back, or sides. A wide border of 
plain velvet, or of fur, is also a favorite trim- 
ming, while below this hangs the richest fringe. 
A great deal of feather trimming, in the way of 
ruches, flat borders, and fringe, is also seen. The 
Siberian cloak illustrated in the present number, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is published, 
is an excellent model for a garment of medium 
length that may be worn with either short or 
long dresses, 

In circular cloaks the favorite shape is the new 
design with close sacque fronts that keep the 
breast covered even when the circular front is 
lifted by the arms. The back is fitted by a seam 
down the middle, and by under-arm seams, and 
in the latter is sewed the circular front, This is 
also illustrated in the present number, and a cut 
paper pattern is published. It is shown among 
imported cloaks in drab, white, or black thick 
yet soft moutonne, or lamb’s-wool cloth, all soft 
fleece on the wrong side. A velvet border of a 
darker shade, fringe, and great Japanese buttons 
are the usual trimmings. Plain lustrous satin 
and satin de Lyon, which is less lustrous, are 
used for more dressy circular cloaks, and are lined 
with Oriental silks, or else with gay red or old 
gold satin that has been warmly wadded and 
quilted. Jet passementeries and fringes are very 
effective on these handsome wraps. 


NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY, 


Singapore silk is the name given to a soft silk 
in the richest cashmere colors, for trimming bon- 
nets, and for making the crowns to velvet or satin 
antique brims; also for the strings. In some of 
these gold threads are wrought, and the fabric 
costs $20 a yard. Epingeline velvet shot with 
two or three colors that change in different lights 
is a novelty for covering bonnet frames, and rib- 
bons are imported in the same colors and large 
reps to accompany it. As many fabrics now 
enter into a bonnet as into the most elaborate 
dresses, In many cases the brims differ from the 
crown, a third fabric is used for trimming, and a 
fourth for facing. Ture satin ribbons in change- 
able colors are of the soft twilled yet lustrous 
fabric that is also called satin de Lyon. For 
black bonnets are jet crowns that are made, it 
would seem, entirely of jet, as neither thread nor 
laces are seen—merely the jet surface. Other 
crowns are made of jet spangles in beautiful 
new patterns of tile squares. Another novelty 
is black point d’esprit lace and insertion, in which 
the points, or dots, are made of tiny jet beads. 
New ribbons have feather edges, and another old 
fashion revived is that of satin edges on repped 
ribbons, 

The latest importations are made up of small 
bonnets in the Directoire shape. The fronts are 
only slightly scooped, and the crowns are small 
and close in the back. They have face trim- 
mings of plain satin or velvet, with a flat pleat- 
ing of the satin on the edge. These are shown 
in royal purple, with embossed velvet for the foun- 
dation and soft full scarf trimming, with shaded 
ostrich tips nodding low down on the left of the 
crown, Old gold and pale blue plumes are seen 
with purple and mauve. Satin antique in old gold 
shades makes an elegant bonnet when trimmed 
with a scarf and strings of the new merveilleux 
satin—another name for changeable Ture satin. 
Marabout and drooping willow feathers are shown 
on such bonnets. Sometimes they merely sweep 
around the left side of the brim, while others are 
shaped to form drapery for the crown, Black 
feathers tipped with jet are used on dressy black 
hats of satin antique. 

The long-fleeced fur hats in black and cream- 
color promise to be in great favor in midwinter. 
They are warm-looking, and their soft fur is uni- 
versally becoming, and, moreover, they are so soft 
and so capriciously shaped that they can be made 
to suit any face. The brims are very wide, and 
the crowns are low, Another round hat for misses 
is a turban with shelving brim, somewhat like 
the helmet hats gentlemen wear in the summer 
in the country. The bowl-shaped crown is felt, 
and the brim is fur. 


KID GLOVES. 


Ruby gloves are the novelty brought into vogue 
by the introduction of gay colors in street cos- 
tumes, These are dark shades deeper than wine 
or garnet colors, and not the glaring red tints 
that would shock fastidious tastes. They look 
especially well with black costumes, but will be 
worn with almost any dark costume that is 
trimmed with broché cashmeres of Oriental col- 
ors and design. New gray gloves are blue tinted, 
and also of damson and red plum shades; all 
shades of slate are shown, from pale blue-gray to 
the darkest, and there are new shades known as 
invisible brown that are really gray. Seal brown 
is perfectly represented, and there are many light 
brown shades with much yellow in them; and 
these are made still lighter until they approach 
the stylish old gold tints. Of the latter there are 
most varied shades, box after box being filled 
with them. Bronze and olive gloves are largely 
imported, and there is real sea green, which is 
the green of the ocean when tinged with blue. 
Medium and dark shades of gloves are more styl- 
ishly worn than they have been for many seasons, 
Black gloves have come to be considered quite 
dressy when worn with toilettes of medium col- 
ors, though not with black dresses. Wood colors 
are admired in all the light shades of ash, oak, 
maple, and box. The greatest demand is for 
plain simply stitched and bound gloves with 
wrists long enough to be fastened by three or 
four buttons. Those with six buttons are re- 
served for more dressy wear, as when used with 





close coat sleeves they rumple the cuffs in being 
buttoned, and are really concealed. Black gloves 
fastened by eight buttons are, however, especially 
stylish to wear with light suits, and sometimes 
for dress océasions. Pure white gloves are sel- 
dom sold except for weddings; cream white and 
pinkish-white are used instead. Mauve, lavender, 
and lilac gloves are being revived for evening use, 
while for visiting and carriage toilettes the salmon 
and beige shades will still remain in favor. The 
stylish plain glove of dressed kid, fastened by 
three buttons, costs $1 90, and by four buttons, 
$2 20. The number of buttons increases to 
twelve, and the price to $5 a pair. Misses’ kid 
gloves are shown in the new colors, fastened by 
from two to six buttons; they cost from $1 to 
$2 50. Undressed kid gloves are more popular 
than they have ever been, and for many occa- 
sions are equally as fashionable as the more ex- 
pensive dressed kid. Those with light drab and 
pretty shades are preferred to wear with cos- 
tumes of any color, while very dark colors, espe- 
cially brown, are chosen for service. They are 
shown with from two to six buttons, and cost 
from $1 to $2. Ladies in mourning prefer the 
undressed black kid gloves to all others. For 
winter use, and for riding or driving, the castor 
gloves are shown in white and in colors. Two 
qualities of these gloves are imported, and when 
fastened by two, three, or four buttons, they cost 
from $1 50 to $2 20 a pair. 


MATINEES AND WRAPPERS. 


New matinées, or house sacques, are made of 
pale blue, rose, cream, or white cloth of smooth 
surface, and are trimmed with a row of wide gal- 
loon in the richest Oriental colors and designs. 
Sometimes black lace in which the leaf design is 
outlined by gold thread is put on as frills on such 
jackets. Still others are trimmed with pleatings 
of white Breton lace and gay Cashmere ribbons, or 
else striped satin ribbons in many loops and bows. 

The panier wrapper is one of the most dressy 
morning gowns. This has an extra front that 
curves around to form paniers on the hips, and 
is sewed in the seam that joins.the back to the 
side forms. It is very handsomely made in va- 
rious white fabrics, from camel’s-hair to the thin- 
nest India muslins. It is also shown in figured 
cashmere goods with plain velvet border. Some- 
times the gown itself is of plain cashmere with 
paler leaf borders, such as are seen on India 
shawls. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Arnotp, ConstaB_z, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; and Léon Ruerws. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Norman Lockyer, who has just died at 
the age of forty-two, like her husband was fond 
of serious study, and translated several scientific 
works into English. In a recent number of Na- 
ture, of which Mr. Lockyer is editor, is this ten- 
der and manly tribute: ‘‘ Her husband’s scientif- 
ic work for the last eleven years owes whatever 
it may possess of merit to her constant interest, 
encouragement, and assistance.” 

—The family of Miss Emma Tuurssy is the 
only one of that name in the United States, and 
the family of Rev. WiLL1AM Tuourssy, of Brigh- 
ton, England, is the only one of that name in 
Europe. Thereverend called on the vocalist in 
London recently, and proved their relationship. 
The first of their family was Lord of Dent Inburg, 
and Archbishop TaHursBy, who was Chancellor 
of England in 1353, was one of his descendants. 

—Mr. CHARLES Francis Apams was in his 
younger days an admirer of Popr’s poetry. His 
son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Jun., in a recent 
public address told this story of his parent: 
‘“*When I was young, I remember, my father, 
from a conscientious feeling, I suppose, that he 
ought to do something positive for my mental 
and moral good and generai esthetic cultivation, 
made me learn Popg’s ‘ Messiah’ by heart, and a 
number of other masterpieces of the same char- 
acter. He might just as well have tried to feed 
a sucking baby on roast beef and Scotch ale! 
Without understanding a word of it, I learned 
the ‘ Messiah’ by rote, and I have hated it, and 
its author too, from that day to this, and I hate 
them now.” Frequent readings of Pope doubt- 
less helped to form the frigid and correct tastes 
of the elder ADAMS. 

—Mr. Lonerectow is known as a capital ra- 
conteur, and now and then tells with great zest 
astory on himself. A gentleman once remarked 
about the rudeness of Rusk1n, believing it to be 
apocryphal, which prompted Mr. LonarELLOw 
to say that Mr. Ruskin, when introduced to 
him, drawled out: ‘*‘ Mr.—Lone—FELLOW—you 
—know—I—hate—Americans,” which had the 
effect of making him immediately feel at home. 
Mr. LonereLLow of course receives visitors 
from all parts of the globe, wherever his poetry 
has found readers, and that is wherever our lan- 
fusge is spoken. Among them the young Eng- 
ishman who came to see him some years ago 
was not the least amusing guest. Having heard, 
on reaching Cambridge, that Mr. LonGrgELLow 
resided there, he told the poet of his surprise at 
this information, for, said he, “I thought you 
were dead long ago—in fact, that you died before 
WasHINGTON.”’ 

—Of the late Dr. Bartna, Bishop of Durham, 
whose son married a daughter of the late Ros- 
ERT B. MintTURN, Of this city, this pleasant story 
is told: He was spending the Sunday with a 
High-Church vicar of very moderate means and 
a large family. His lordship noticed the pale 
faces of the children, and said to their mother: 
“You must take these little ones to the sea- 
side, and their father too must have complete 
rest. I will provide his duty for six weeks.” 
The good lady wondered where to find the 
means for this excellent scheme, As the bish- 
op, however, shook hands with her on leaving, 
he put a fifty-pound note in her hand, and solved 
the difficulty. 

—General Toomas HitiHovsz, United States 
Assistant Treasurer in this city, has at pres- 
ent under his charge $164,000,000, of which 
$130,000,000 is in gold. This enormous sum is 
guarded with great care. At night four men, 
suitably armed, patrol the main hall. Eight men 
are engaged in this service, their term being al- 
ternate nights. During the day there are two 





policemen in uniform in the hall, two detectives 
in ordinary citizens’ dress also keeping watch. 
One of these (Tuomas Sampson) is an expert of 
a high order of skill, and commands a salary of 
$1800 a year. The watchmen receive $75 per 
month, They come in at five o’clock in the 
afternoon (when the detectives leave), and lock 
up, and remain until relieved in the morning. 
In addition to this, the Treasury has lately been 
put in a condition of defense against the attack 
ofamob. The windows are protected by steel 
bars, and the inside shutters are perforated with 
loop-holes. The entire clerical force is seventy, 
for each of whom a musket is kept in the armory. 
In addition to this, Gatling guns will be station- 
ed on the roof, which will insure the safety of 
the place against popular violence, 

—In the letters of Mr. Cospen, just published, 
is one to Madame Scuwass, which says: ‘‘ You 
know the story goes that the young Prince 
FREDERICK of Prussia is going to marry the 
Princess Royal. I dined alone a few days ago 
with Mr. BucHANAN, the American minister, 
who had dined the evening before at the Queen’s 
table, where he was placed next the Princess 
Royal. He is enchanted with her; he finds her 
the most charming young girl he has ever seen, 
animated and witty, full of gayety, ‘with a good 
head, and a heart as big as a mountain.’ These 
are his own words. Colonel FirzMayer also 
dined at the palace last week, and in describing 
the party he tells me that the Princess when she 
smiled seemed to light up the whole assembly 
with her smile. I find, then, that this Prince 
of Prussia is in luck, and I hope that he will turn 
out to be a good husband; otherwise, though I 
am a man of peace, I will make a casus belli of it.” 

—The late Baron LioneL pe RoruscHi.p has 
had erected in honor of his memory a memorial 
tablet in the East London Synagogue. The in- 
scription says of him that ‘‘he sought the wel- 
fare of his brethren in faith; he had a feeling 
heart for every woe, and he contributed with 

rincely munificence to the building of this 
1ouse of God.’”’ At the dedication of the me- 
morial Sir NATHANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD, son of 
the late baron, said that throughout his long life 
his father had in view the improvement in spir- 
itual and other respects of the condition of his 
co-religionists. From the earliest days of his 
life he was convinced that nothing could be of 
such advantage to the Jews as that they should 


enjoy all civil liberty. It was only after a long 
and tedious battle that he attained his object, 
and after he had succeeded in that he never 
ceased to try and gain it for those of his faith 


abroad, wherever they were placed. Sir Na- 
THANIEL recalled the words used by his father at 
the laying of the foundation-stone in Portland 
Street, which were to the effect that the civil lib- 
erties and privileges enjoyed by the Jews in Eng- 
land and elsewhere were too dearly bought for 
them to be now forgotten, or for them to forget 
their Jewish faith. 

—Of Mr. LoneFELLow this pleasant “‘ person- 
al” is related in the London Literary World: 
When he visited Queen Vicrorra at Windsor 
Castie, the servants crowded on the stairways 
and in the lobbies to get a view of him. On the 
Queen asking them next day why this compli- 
ment was paid to the poet, she was told that 
they used to listen to Prince ALBERT reading 
** Evangeline” to his children, and knowing the 
lines nearly by heart, they longed to see the man 
who wrote them. The Queen is fond of telling 
this story. 

—When Sir Garnet WoLseLey was in Natal 
some years ago, he called together a meeting of 
all the great chiefs, and sent a special invitation 
to the Zulu monarch to be present. Instead of 
complying with this request, Cerywayo caused 
a bag of wheat to be dispatched to Sir GARNET 
WOLSELEY, accompanied with a notification that 
the Zulu warriors were as numerous as the grains 
of wheat. Sir GARNET, equal to the occasion, 
caused the wheat to be ground, and in that form 
returned it to the king, with a message to the 
effect that if he (CeTywayo) did not take care, 
he (Sir GARNgT) would have him pounded like 
the wheat. 

—Postmaster-General Key returned to Wash- 
ington considerably instructed and entirely de- 
lighted with his trip through New England, oth- 
erwise he would scarcely go on.in this style: 
**T had never been in New England until recent 
years, and never spent much time there until this 
summer. , I confess I had no conception of the 
natural beauty of the country, the wealth of the 
pong taken as a whole, the extent and per- 
ection of the machinery which drives her vast 
manufacturing interests. In fact, all the machin- 
ery I ever saw in my life before seems ridiculous 
when compared with what I saw in New Eng- 
land. Itwasa revelation. These people are of 
the same general stock as the rest of us, but they 
are immensely ahead. They have made it them- 
selves. A large majority of the men with whom 
I was thrown in contact—the originators, own- 
ers, and directors of this vast manufacturing sys- 
tem—are Americans. They have begun at the 
ground and built up, and I can not see that they 
had one particle of advantage over any other 
section of the country to begin with.” 

—From the moment the steamer Tokio was de- 
scried, having on board General Grant, ULysses 
GRanT, Jun., in the wheel-house of the tug which 
went out to meet them, stood with field-glass in 
hand looking eagerly at the steamer, ostensibly 
for the General, but really, as all knew on board, 
te see the mother from whom he had been part- 
ed two years andahalf. He finally dentseal her 
on the bridge of the Tokio, and waved his hand- 
kerchief as greeting. She stood also with glass 
in hand scanning the tug, but at first did not see 
him. When she did, she waved the handker- 
chief for a moment, but could not wave it long, 
for it went up to her eyes and staid there, de- 
spite the efforts that the mother’s hand made to 
wave it against the mother’s tears of joy, that 
made the meeting of her son the central and 
sole picture in all the grand scene. The Millen 
Griffith slowly drifted toward the iron hulk, be- 
side which it seemed so insignificant. Before the 
steps could be adjusted, young Grant mounted 
them—the first man up—and hastily ran to the 
gangway, where Colonel Frep waited to meet 
him. Arm in arm they passed along the deck, 
reached the stairs, and hastily traversed the 
bridge. The General was passed with a hasty 
and affectionate salutation of “‘ Father,” but the 
mother, who stood behind, received a kiss that 
somehow is the same from palace to hut, and au 
embrace that told that while she might be Mrs. 
General GRANT to all the waiting world of Amer- 
ica, she was only “‘ mother’’ to the son who met 
her after the absence of years. 
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Monograms, Figs. 1-5. 

THESE monograms are worked in satin and tent 
stitch with fine white or colored embroidery cotton. 
Figs. 3-5 will be found on page 69'7. 


Border for Lingerie.—Renaissance 
Embroidery. 

To work this border, transfer the outlines of the de- 
sign to linen, run them with embroidery cotton, and 
for the connecting bars stretch the thread going for- 
ward and overcast it going back with button-hole 
stitches interspersed with picots, as shown by the illus- 
tration, Edge all the 
design figures with 
button-hole stitches, 
work the eyelet-holes 
and single bars in tent 
stitch, and cut away 
the material between 
the design figures. 

















/ Crochet Design 
for Tidy. 
Tus design is work- 
ed with medium-sized 


For description see Supplement. 


crochet cotton on a 
foundation of suitable 
length, in rounds go- 
ing back and forth, 
In connection with the 
foundation st. (stitch) 
work the Ist round.— 
14 ch, (chain stitch), 
the first 6 of which 
count as first te. (treble 
crochet), > 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the 
sixth following foun- 
dation st., turn the 
work, and going back 
for one diamond work 
8 sc. on the next 8 of 









































Fig. 2.—Deram or Prarr 
Srrrcn Borper, Fic. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Corsers.—Ovtstpr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Darvep Net Desien. 


the 14 ch. worked previously, five times alter- 
nately turn the work, 1 ch., 8 sc. on the back 
~veins of the 8 sc. worked previously, then 1 te. 
on the sixth following foundation st., 8 ch., and 
repeat from x. 2d round.—11 ch., the first 6 
of which count as first te., * 1 sc, on the corner 
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Fig. 1.—Monooram. 
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Lapy’s N&etick Corsets. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 24-83. 
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Drawn-Work on CuEEsE CLOTH 
ror Tipy. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Fursirere.—Pcair Stirca.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 












Fig. 3.—Deram or Prarr 
Srircn Borper, Fie. 1. 


of the next diamond in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 
te. on the next te., 5 ch., and repeat from %. Finally, 
omit the last 5 ch., and crochet the tc. on the ch. in the 
preceding round which is nearest the diamond. Repeat 
always the preceding two rounds. 


Drawn-Work on Cheese Cloth for Tidy. 

For this embroidery, which is worked on cheese cloth 
or batiste, begin at a short distance from the edge of 
the material, and ravel out 10 threads, leave 8 threads 
standing, ravel out 7 threads, leave 3 threads standing, 
and again ravel out 10 threads. In the wide patterns 
twist every 4 threads together, taking up the 3d and 
4th threads on a needle 
threaded with brown 
cotton, which is car- 
ried underneath the 1st 
and 2d threads. In 
the narrow patterns 
twist every two threads 
in the same manner. 
The three threads be- 
tween the drawn-work 
patterns are embroid- 
ered with half cross 
stitches of brown cot- 
ton, each stitch be- 
ing worked over two 





Fig. 2.—Snoviper-Braces ror Youne Girt. 
For description see Supplement. 


threads in width and one thread 
in height, as shown by the illus- 
tration. These stitches should 
be worked before ravelling out 
the threads of the material. 


Darned Net Design. 
Tus design is suitable for 
cap crowns. Work the vine pattern with fine em- 
broidery cotton, catching always two holes of the net 
with one back stitch. 


Border for Furniture.—Plait Stitch. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus border is worked in plait stitch, an ancient and 
pretty kind of embroidery in vogue during the Renais- 
sance period, and which has recently been revived. 
This stitch resembles the cross stitch, and is most 
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Crocuet Design ror Tipy. 


effective when worked on coarse yellowish- 
white linen with dark red silk. The embroid- 
ery is done by a symbol pattern, and each stitch 
is worked over three or four threads of the ma- 
terial in height and width. In order to form a 
straight line in plait stitch, work first an ordi- 
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nary cross stitch as shown by Fig. 3, for the next stitch pass | the border on the material, work the point Russe embroid- 
over 4 threads more, and again insert the needle in the same ery with blue cotton, observing the illustration. 

hole, thus covering 8 threads. The next stitch is worked For the border Fig. 2 crochet on each side of a piece of 
like a cross stitch diagonally over 4 threads, then follows | woven braid (see Fig. 3) 1 round with red cotton, as follows : 
alternately one stitch over 8 threads, one stitch over 4 threads, | * With 1 se. (single crochet) catch together the first 2 of 
as shown by the illustration. Fig. 2 shows the manner of ae next 7 single loops, three times alternately 1 ch., 1 se. 
beginning the plait stitch with a cross stitch, for the design | on the following loop; then 1 ch., with 1 se. catch together 
Fig. 1, and the continuation of the work in rows, according the next 2 loops, 1 p. (picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on 
to the same design. The single stitches are always counted | the preceding stitch), 2 de. on the first of the next 3 loops, 
as cross stitches, notwithstanding the plait-like intertwisting | 1 p., 4 de., the middle 2 of which are separated by 1 p. on 
of the threads. Each row of stitches finishes with a short | the middle one of the three loops, 1 p., 2 de. on the last 
(cross) stitch. loop, and repeat from *. Set the border on the dress ma- 
terial, and overcast the cord in the middle of 
the braid with interlaced button-hole stitches, 
worked in opposite directions with red cotton. 


Cross Stitch Design for Sofa Pillow. 
Tus design is worked on canvas in cross 


stitch with worsted in the colors given in the 
description of symbols, 


§ 





Mignardise, Wrought, and Crochet 
Edging for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with mignardise and 
fine thread, as follows: Take a threaded needle, 
and fasten the end of the thread to the sixth 
following loop on one side of a piece of mignar- 
dise, draw the thread through this and the pre- 
ceding 5 loops, carry the thread (without turn- 
ing the work) on 
Sure yor Girt rrom 4 to 6 Years _ the working side, 

OLD. which forms the 

For description see Supplement. wrong side of 
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HOW TO KEEP CUT FLOWERS FRESH. 
HE great trial 


with cut flow- Apron ror Girt From 8 To 10 
ers is their per- YEARS OLD. 


ishable _ nature. For pattern and description see Sup- 
They have been plement, No. IV., Figs. 22 and 23. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Cuitpren’s Dresses.—WovEN 
Brarp, Crocnet, anpD Point Russe EmBRoIpery. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cxrtpren’s Dressrs.—WoveEn 
Braip anp CrocuEt.—[See Fig. 3.] 





SAL tretete. 9 Fig. 3.—Derait or Borpers, 
Figs. 1 anp 2. 


ae$- 


Mienarpise, Wrovaat, anp Cro- 
cnet EpGine ror LINGERIE. 


obtained, perhaps, at 
an outlay of trouble 
or expense, or they 
have been the gift of 
one who could make 
a single leaf inex- 
pressibly dear and 
precious ; but after one 
day of fresh, dewy bloom, 
another of somewhat faded 
beauty, and a third of rapidly 
waning charms, the bouquet is 
among the things that were. Nu- 
merous are the receipts for their pres- 
ervation, but nothing short of embalming 
will seem to do it. One recommends char- 
coal, another salt, a third ammonia, a fourth 
soap-suds, a fifth boiling. i 
“ Flowers,” says this authority, “nearly always 
begin to fade and droop after being kept for twenty- 
four hours in water; a few may-be revived by substi- 
tuting fresh, but all may be restored by the use of hot 
water. For this purpose place the flowers in scalding water 
deep enough to cover about one-third of the length of the 
stems. By the time this is cold the flowers will have become 
erect and fresh. Then cut off the shrunken ends of the stems, and 
put them into cold water.” 
This process has been proved to be quite efficacious ; and flowers 
that have been gathered for some time, 
and left without water, or that have been 
sent a long distance, may be made as good 
as new by a hot-water bath of 140°. “It 
is safer to regard this as the maximum, be- 
cause forced flowers are delicate, and a few 
very soft-textured, hardy kinds are not to 
be parboiled with impunity.” The blos- 
soms, however, must never touch the hot 
water at all—only the stems for the depth 
already mentioned. The water in vases for 
Borders for Children’s Dresses —Woven ross Srvc Design ror Sora Prttow.: Cut flowers should always be tepid, or even 


the edging, to the 
11th loop on the oth- 
er side of the mi- 
gnardise, draw the 
thread through this 
and the preceding 5 
loops, then through 
the sixth following loop 
and the preceding 5 loops 
on the same side; * pay no at- 
tention to the next 5 loops on 
the first side of the mignardise, 
carry the thread on the working side 
to the sixth following loop (the 11th 
free loop) of the mignardise, and draw it 
through this and the preceding 5 loops on the 
same side, and repeat from *. Next crochet 
on one side of the work the Ist round, as follows: 
1 de. (double crochet) on the first of the next 5 free 
loops, * 5 ch. (chain stitch), with 1 se. (single crochet) 
catch together the next 3 loops, 5 ch., 1 de. on the next 
loop, not working off the upper veins for the present, 1 de. 
on the first of the following 5 free loops, working off the up- 
per veins together with the preceding dc., and repeat from *. 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc, on the next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 ch. 


Border for Chairs. 
Tuts border is worked on a linen founda- 
tion shot with gold threads. The outlines of 
the design figures are woven in the material with 
maroon and green worsted. The flowers are work- 
ed in half cross stitch with rose and pale blue 
worsted, and the calyxes with yellow worsted. The 
edges are worked in half cross stitch with green 
worsted in a darker shade. The embroidery be- 
tween the double rows on the edges of the border 
is worked with blue worsted. 





























































Braid, Crochet, and Point Russe Description of Symbols: @ Black ; & 1st . oon wren oom esiaitie. i ; 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3, (darkest), @ 2d, ® 8d, ! 4th (lightest), Olive ‘lowers that are apparently the most 
™ . ig Green ; @ ist (darkest), ® 2d, 3d (lightest), delicate often last better than coarser ones. 
For the border Fig. 1 use woven braid like that Fawn; @ ist (darkest), © 2d, 3d There are contrivances, well known to flor- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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water or not—a fortunate circumstance for the 
flowers, as many of the most graceful vases are 
so contrived, with their funnel-shaped tops and 
ridiculously narrow stems, that they will hold 
many more flowers than can possibly touch water. 
People who have wondered in vain at the incom- 
prehensible freshness of the flowers apparently 
tossed with such utter carelessness on the florists’ 
counters, will find in this dipping a solution of the 
mystery. 

Cut flowers should never be placed in a draught, 
nor in a very warm room, nor where the sun will 
shine upon them. If a sort of wardian case is 
made for them that keeps out the air and keeps 
in the moisture, they will last wonderfully; and 
we actually saw this contrivance in operation 
lately in a church-yard. A beautiful Easter 
wreath of pearly buds and blossoms was covered 
by what looked like a large confectioner’s dish ; 
and the effect was not a pleasant one. Covering 
flowers with a glass shade to preserve their fresh- 
ness makes them seem too much like imitations 
in wax, but it certainly keeps them ornamental 
for a long time. A moderate supply of violets 
treated in this way sends forth a condensed fra- 
grance on lifting the shade that is almost over- 
powering. Flowers should be placed in moist 
saad instead of water, as the stems do not decay 
so rapidly. 

There is, upon this principle of excluding the 
air, an invention called the Elizabethan vase, but 
which might just as well be called the Gregorian 
vase, so far as shape and style are concerned, its 
only characteristic being the wire-work and glass 
shade that cover it, and convert it into a sort of 
wardian case for the preservation of cut flowers. 
The vase is made with a groove around the up- 
per edge, which receives the glass shade, and the 
air is thus effectually excluded. Silver sand is 
used instead of water; and when the flowers are 
all in their places, and the shade adjusted, a little 
water is poured into the groove around the shade 
to make it thoroughly air-tight. The moist at- 
mosphere thus secured is so favorable to the 
freshness of the flowers that they will last in full 
beauty for several weeks; and the glass may be 
removed at intervals, and kept off for some time, 
without impairing their brightness in the least. 

Flowers that are gathered when in such an ex- 
pansion of bloom that they are just ready to 
wane do not last long; and the miser, or miser- 
ess—for it is more apt to be the latter—who pre- 
sents you with the refuse of her garden in the 
shape of a bouquet of the fullest-blown blossoms, 
is not deserving of thanks. A fully blown flower 
is in a dying condition, and utterly useless in the 
way of ornament ; at least one stage of expansion 
should be left to the blossom from which any- 
thing of this kind is expected. Flowers are 
meant to be cut, and the more they are cut the 
more they bloom, being, in this respect, like the 
sweet quality of mercy, which “ blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” 





FORGIVEN TRESPASSES. 
a ASHURST was “ out of sorts.” 

That was his mild way of speaking of his 
own ill humor. 

“ As cross as two sticks!” muttered old Dinah 
—a servant who spoke her mind to her empty 
kitchen by right of a lifetime service. “Dar 
don’t nothin’ suit. An’ he’s altogedder onrea- 
sonable. Folks has jess as good right to move 
nex’ door as he’s got to lib nex’ door to ’em. 
Young Mars Fred,” she said, as a young man 
stepped on the piazza, “hab you larnt anyting 
*bout de new neighbors ?” 

“Tt’s a widow, Dinah,” answered the young 
man, in the tone he might have said, “ It’s a joke.” 

“De lawful sakes!” exclaimed Dinah. “ An’ 
Mars John hates widders like pizen. Is dat all ?” 

“Four children,” continued the young man, as 
if the joke was increasing in magnitude. 

“De laudy massy!” ejaculated Dinah. “ An’ 
he dislikes chillen special.” 

“Three boys,” volunteered Fred Ashurst, in 
the unmistakable tone of a natural joker who 
deals out his fun by piecemeal. 

“Wuss an’ wuss!” muttered Dinah. “Boys 
am his special deversion. An’ boys, too, wid dar 
fader in hebben—leastways it’s to be hoped he 
am dar.” 

“ And there is a baby.” 

Fred Ashurst gave the last item of news as a 
joker caps the climax with the best hit of all. 

Dinah lifted both hands. “Mars John ‘ll 
move away. He can’t abide babies. Jess to tink 
ob de racket! Dar’s come chickens to scratch 
up our garden, an’ a guinea-fow] dat’s de noisiest 


nephew paint a notice: ‘No trespassing allowed 
on these premises.’ They might as well know 
my sentiments first as last, You understand, 
Dinah ?” 

“Yes, mars,” replied Dinah, meekly. Then 
she dropped into a meditative soliloquy as her 
master left the kitchen. “’T will be mighty queer 
fur Dinah to say ‘no’ ef a neighbor comes fur to 
borrer a little rice, or salt, or starch; an’ as fur 
drivin’ off chillen, ’twill be mighty hard to tramp 
*em off. I don’t mind sayin’ ‘scat!’ to a cat; but 
a chile! Lad! was a chile his own self, an’ as 
nice a chile as de good Lor’ ebber made. It’s my 
opinion de Lor’ don’t make bachelors; dey makes 
demselves, an’ dey jess spiles demselves. Now 
ef Mars John hed a wife an’ little chillen, dar 
wouldn’t be a better man on de face ob de airth. 
Sech a pity ’bout Miss Russell !” 

“Come, Dinah,” said Fred Ashurst that night, 
as he stood before a large board on which he had 
painted, in large letters, “ No trespassing allowed 
on these premises’”’—“ Come, Dinah, tell me about 
Uncle John’s lady-love. It’s a family tradition 
he had one. Was she a beauty?” 

“Not sech a beauty as her cousin Miss Edif,” 
answered Dinah. “Miss Amy was tall an’ slen- 
der, an’ ebbery inch a-lady; but it war her sweet 
way, more’n her face, dat made folks worship de 
groun’ she walked on. She war a Quaker, you 
know. Mars John an’ she come an’ went, an’ 
come an’ went, jess like two weddiners; an’ Miss 
Edif an’ a Southern man—Carroll war his name 
—dey come an’ went jess like two odder weddin- 
ers; an’ den dey got to changin’, an’ Miss Edif 
went wid Mars John, an’ Mars Carroll went wid 
Miss Amy, an’ it war plain as de nose on your 
face dat he war extreme fond ob her; an’ den 
Mars John backed right down, fur he war mighty 
spunky, an’ Miss Amy’s picter war took out ob 
his room, an’ all de little fancy fixin’s she hed 
made him was took away, an’ he nebber went 
wid gals any more at all—more’s de pity.” 

“What became of this Quaker girl?” asked 
Fred Ashurst. 

“Oh, she went away, somebody tole me, to 
Englan’, an’ dey nebber got to be weddiners, any 
ob ‘em, so fur as I knows on. Sech a pity fur 
Mars John! He nebber cared much fur nothin’ 
till your mother died, an’ he brought you up. He 
war extreme good to you, Mars Fred, an’ dat 
shows de heart dar is in de man. But he’s sot 
as a meetin’-house in his way. I jess do what 
he says, an’ fur gen’ral he says right. S’pose 
he’s done forgot Miss Amy? Ef he hed, he 
wouldn’t act in dis onchristian manner. Don’t 
de Bible say, ‘Lub your neighbors?’ An’ here 
he sets hisself agin ’em "fore dey come, an’ says, 
‘Don’t lend ’em a scrap, an’ drive off de chillen,’ 
an’ den puts up dat big board warnin’ em off, 
jess as ef dar war a ingine in our yard would 
smash ’em to pieces. An’ de sweet little chillen 
wid deir fader in hebben will jess b’lieve Jack 
de (riant-killer libs here. Sarves him right, too, 
fur harborin’ sech onchristian feelin’s !” 

The next morning three little children—two 
boys and a girl—stood before the wooden board 
that lifted its warning above the hedge that di- 
vided the Ashurst lawn from its neighbors. With 
difficulty the eldest boy spelled out the words. 

“What does it mean?” asked the little girl, 
curiously. “Trespassing! trespass! that’s what 
the prayer is about. Don’t you know—* Forgive 
us our trespasses’ ?” 

“ Don’t mean that at all,” replied the eldest boy, 
sagely. “Mamma says that means for God to be 
good to us "cause we are good to folks who have 
been naughty tous. We haven’t done anything 
to the folks next door, ’cause we’ve just come.” 

“Maybe he’s afraid we will,” replied the little 
girl, shrewdly. “I'll ask mamma.” 

Fred Ashurst, sitting on the piazza, heard this 
conversation, and reported to his uncle. 

“ Humph !” ejaculated that individual, moodily. 
“T hope the woman will have sense enough to 
take a hint.” 

A week elapsed, and John Ashurst was, to use 
his own expression, “ more out of sorts than ever.” 

“ Crosser dan two sticks,” was Dinah’s version 
of his mood, as she addressed her pots and kettles. 

“T won’t stand this any longer,” he exclaimed, 
testily. “The baby cries all night, and the older 
ones raise Bedlam all the day. When the guinea 
stops, the peacock begins. When a drum is at 
rest, a blast comes from a tin horn. The hens 
have scratched up my seeds, the dog has— I 
might as well tell my grievances to her.” 

Forthwith he sat down and wrote: 


“ Mapam,—Patience ceases to be a virtue. I 
can not think by day nor sleep by night. Would 





bird ebber libbed, an’ a peacock dat screeches like 
a lunytick, an’ a parrot dat chatters like anudder 
lunytick, an’ a dog an’ a cat, an’ dar’s a widder 
an’ three boys an’ a baby yet fur to come. An’ 
to tink ob de peace an’ quietfulness we hab had 
fur twenty year an’ more. Mars John "ll move 
away, shore !” 

“ Don’t know,” answered Fred Ashurst, medi- 
tatively. “Uncle John isn’t migratory in his 
habits. Can't sell nor rent in these days either. 
I think he will have to face the music. It isn’t 
in the course of nature,” philosophized the young 
man, “for good quiet neighbors like Deacon 
Smith and his wife to live forever, and I must 
confess, for my own part, J am rather glad of a 
change, even if it involves widows, boys, babies, 
guineas, peacocks, parrots, cats, drums, 
Jews’-harps, tin horns, and a hundred possibili- 
ties for creating a Babel. It’s pretty rough on 
Uncle John, I must admit. The old gentleman 
don’t take to it kindly. I think there will be 
some fun.” 


“ Now, Dinah,” said John Ashurst, a little later, 
as he entered the tidy kitchen, “I don’t want 
anything to do with these new neighbors. If 
they attempt to borrow, don’t encourage it. Drive 
out any of the animals that trespass on our 
grounds, and the children as well. I will have my 





it be possible for you to change your nursery to the 
other side of your house? Could your children 
exist with a smaller allowance of drums, trump- 
ets, Jew’s-harps, and tin horns? Your chickens 
have pulled up my seeds. Your dog tore my door- 
mat intto bits yesterday. Your boys stone my 
fruit trees, and your girl bothers my cook. Your 
guinea, peacock, and parrot I protest against as 
nuisances. If you can effect an ebatement of all 
these nuisances, you will greatly oblige 
“ Your neighbor, Joun AsHurst.” 


He rang the bell: “ Fred, take this next door.” 

“Yes, Sir; but I am late for the base-ball match ; 
I'll stop on my way home. I guess it will keep; 
" amanad is apt to,” he said, with a meaning 
smile. 

“T don’t want any delay,” replied John Ashurst, 
sternly. “This thing must be stopped.” 

That afternoon John Ashurst sat in his office 
writing, when he heard a stealthy step pass his 
window, followed by the rustling of leaves. “ It’s 
that plageed neighbor’s children,” he said, excit- 

“They're at my cherries again.” 


you now, and I’m going to take you straight in 
to your mother. Don’t belong there? None of 





your tricks. Come, march along, and we shall 
see where you belong.” 

Dragging the culprit along, John Ashurst rang 
his neighbor’s door-bell. 

“No trespassing allowed!” screamed the par- 
rot in its unearthly tones. 

John Ashurst was very angry. To have his 
warning cast into his teeth by this ugly green 
bird was not pleasant. 

“T want to see the lady,” he said, curtly, to the 
servant who opened the door. 

“Yes, Sir. Will you walk into the parlor ?” 

“Will you walk into my parlor? 

Said the epider to the fly; 
It is the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy.” 
In spite of his anger, John Ashurst said this to 
himself as he glanced about the dainty room, 
such a room as he had not seen for many years. 
There was no disorder, neither was there in his 
own stiff parlor next door, but the air of comfort 
and simple elegance was something unattainable 
by all the rules of arrangement he knew. John 
Ashurst was a critical man. When he was youn- 
ger he had been called artistic. Insensibly his 
mood melted. On a little table stood a vase of 
lilies-of-the-valley. On the wall hung in water-col- 
ors lilies-of-the-valley. Ona bracket in wax-work 
were lilies-of-the-valley. They were flowers he 
had avoided for years, for they stirred a memory 
of his lost youth. Now there flashed upon him 
a memory of his own room years ago, with lilies- 
of-the-valley on table, bracket, and wall, and their 
subtle fragrance recalled the perfume of flowers 
worn in a woman’s hair above the sweetest face 
he ever knew. 

The door opened, and a lady entered, followed 
by two boys and a little girl. 

“T am glad to see thee,” was the gracious re- 
ception given this ungracious man. “Thou art 
our neighbor, Iam told. Wilt thou be seated ?” 

John Ashurst was almost powerless to speak. 
Years ago this quaint Quaker speech had thrilled 
him as no other speech had done,and he had dream- 
ed of a lifetime with such music in his ears, 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, in a confused, 
hesitating way ; “ I have brought your boy home.” 

“Not much !” exclaimed one of the boys in the 
rear of the beautiful woman, for John Ashurst 
said to himself that she was beautiful. 

The mother gave the boy a look of smiling re- 
Proof, as she said, “Thou hast made a mistake. 
I have only these three children and their baby 
brother, who is asleep.” 

“Told him I didn’t b’long here, but he wouldn’t 
b’lieve me,” explained the boy, sullenly. 

“T beg your pardon,” said John Ashurst, with 
deep humility ; “I am afraid I have wronged your 
boys—and you,” he added, still more humbly, 
thinking of the note he had indited that morning. 

“Do not mention it,” said the lady, politely. 
“T am fearful we have disturbed thee. Thou art 
aware we have had a t grief. I have al- 
lowed my children to have whatever pets they 
choose, and amuse themselves in every innocent 
way, that their minds might be diverted from their 
great loss.” 

John Ashurst’s face was sympathetic, and 
troubled too, for he was thinking of his note. 
“ A heartless thing, under the circumstances,” he 
said to himself. Had Fred forgotten to deliver 
it? That were a lucky slip of the memory, he 
thought. 

The sweet-faced, sweet-voiced Quakeress con- 
tinued: “ My baby has been veryill. I have been 
obliged to keep on this side of the house, as it 
is cooler. When he is better I shall change my 
nursery.” 

John Ashurst’s face fell. After all, she had 
read his note. “I beg your pardon,” he said, 
with real trouble in his tone. “I did not know 
your baby was ill. I beg you will not change 
your nursery on my account. I was mistaken 
about the boy”—turning to see that the urchin 
had made his escape. “I may have made other 
mistakes, Perhaps they were not your chickens. 
It may have been some other person’s dog.” 

“Chickens? Dog?” asked the lady, in a puz- 
zled way. “I do not understand.” 

John Ashurst’s face brightened. She had not 
received his note. “It does not signify,” he re- 
plied, carelessly. “I thought you might have 
heard complaints about your chickens or dog— 
from—my cook—or my nephew—or somebody,” 
he said, desperately. 

“Thy cook has been extremely kind,” answer- 
ed the lady. ‘“ We were obliged to borrow some 
brandy one day when the baby was very ill, and 
we could not get at ours in the confusion inci- 
dent to moving. Thy nephew has won the heart 
of my boys by teaching them how to shoot ar- 
rows, and Lucy—this little girl—and thy nephew 
are great friends. My children were puzzled 
about the sign-board in thy hedge, but thy neph- 
ew told them it was to warn off tramps.” 

“He is a good boy. Fred is an uncommonly 
good young man,” exclaimed John Ashurst, fer- 
vently. His failure to deliver that note was a 
mark of superior judgment, he thought. 

The servant entered. “I hope you will excuse 
me,” she said, addressing her mistress; “but a 
note was left this morning, and as you were get- 
ting the baby to sleep, I did not disturb you.” 

ohn Ashurst stepped forward eagerly. “I 
am the writer of that note,” he said, extending 
his hand. “As I have come myself, it will be 
quite unnecessary for you to read it. I can do 
my errand without taxing your patience to read 
my illegible writing.” 

“Certainly,” answered the unsuspecting Quak- 
eress, “Thou art very kind to trouble thyself 
about us.” 

John Ashurst thought of himself “ Hypocrite,” 
and yet he was glad, glad as if he had seen an 
enemy in the act of applying a match to gun- 
powder, and suddenly he found himself in pos- 
session of match and gunpowder. What should 
he say, for the Quakeress was looking in an ex- 
pectant way, as he had not told his errand. 





“We have a great many cherries. Send for 
them whenever you like,” he said, as awkwardly 
as a school-boy. 

“We are grateful for thy kindness,” replied 
the Quakeress, pleasantly, 

“Do not change your nursery on my account,” 
pleaded John Ashurst, his mind reverting to that 
dreadful note. “Let the children come over 
when they please. Fred will amuse the boys, and 
the cook will be pleased to spoil the girl.” 

John Ashurst went home with a light heart. 
He clutched the note as if it had been a prize. 
“To think,” he said to himself, “how near I 
came to wounding that grief-stricken, sensitive 
woman !” 

He drew the note from his pocket to read the 
cruel words before destroying them, and found, 
eager of his note to his neighbor, his last month’s 
gas bill. 

“Fred is a ——— of superior judgment, 
as I told our neighbor, Mrs. Gurney,” he said, 
with a smile. “This would have been quite 
harmless had she opened it.” 

“Tt was dreadfully careless of me to leave the 
wrong letter,” apologized Fred Ashurst, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, as he drew the offensive 
letter from his pocket that night. ‘ Base-ball 
makes one lose his wits,” he added, in self-justifi- 
cation. ‘Set it down, uncle, to profit and loss.” 

“Dinah,” said John Ashurst to the colored 
servant that night, “be very kind to our next- 
door neighbor. She is an estimable woman who 
has seen much trouble. You need not drive the 
children away, or anything,” he added, as he 
walked away. 

“Sho!” exclaimed Dinah, addressing her un- 
washed dishes. ‘ What’s de meanin’ ob dis som- 
erset ob opinion? Guess she’s a widder indeed, 
as de good Book says. S’posin’ he should—” 

Dinah did not finish the sentence, but all the 
evening as she worked about her kitchen, she 
exclaimed ever and anon, “S’posin’ he should! 
An’ all dem chillen come to han’!” Then she 
shook her head. “’Tain’t de way fur him. Lor’! 
What a power widders has got, to be shore !” 

Weeks passed, and John Ashurst paced his 
room, with trouble on his face. His nephew 
came in. “ Anything wrong, uncle?” he asked, 
kindly. 

“T believe I am a little out of sorts,” answered 
John Ashurst. “In fact, Fred, I was thinking of 
you.” 

“Ofme? Don’t worry about me; I am happy 
as a lark,” answered Fred, carelessly. 

“The fact is, Fred,” said John Ashurst, stop- 
ping in his nervous walk, and looking attentively 
at his nephew, “I am a little worried about you 
and—our neighbors.” 

“The Gurneys ?” asked Fred, in amazement. 

“Yes,” answered John Ashurst, gravely. “It 
has just come to my ears that people are talking 
about our going there. I have been very kind 
to Mrs. Gurney because I was unjust to her at 
first, and wished to make atonement. She is a 
charming woman—more than that, a good wom- 
an. To me there is no woman so attractive as 
these sweet-voiced Quaker women, with their 
quaint speech and gentle ways; so I realize your 
danger.” 

Fred Ashurst’s eyes twinkled. ‘Folks talk 
about us, do they? If I were a man with your 
age and your means, I'd make them talk to some 
purpose. If I were in your place, Uncle John, I 
would marry the widow.” 

John Ashurst bent a searching glance on his 
nephew. “It would not hurt you in the least if 
I loved and wedded Mrs. Gurney ?” he asked. 

“Not in the least. I would congratulate you 
with all my heart,” answered Fred, earnestly. 

“That is enough,” said John Ashurst, with a 
satisfied smile. _ ‘ You don’t love the woman if 
you are willing to see another win her.” 

“You needn’t fear a rival in me,” replied Fred, 
laughing. 

“Oh, Fred, that is all nonsense!” exclaimed 
John Ashurst, impatiently. “I shall never marry. 
Unfortunately there is a memory of the past that 
would always come between me and a new love. 
I tell you thus much that you need not speculate 
or plan about my future.” 

“Mrs, Gurney might make you forget the past,” 
suggested Fred Ashurst. 

“On the contrary, she makes me remember,” 
replied John Ashurst, half to himself. 

That night, in the widow Gurney’s home, the 
children were crowded about a new-comer, whom 
they cafled Cousin Lily. In a pause in the con- 
versation she said, addressing Mrs. Gurney : 

“Pray tell me who these new-found relatives 
are. They talk of Fred and Uncle John as if 
they were kin.” 

“They are our neighbors,” answered Mrs. Gur- 
ney. “I want thee to meet them. When we had 
lived here about a week, our neighbor called. He 
had made a funny mistake, and brought a boy 
who was stealing his cherries, thinking he be- 
longed here. Think of it, Lily—one of my boys 
stealing fruit!” 

“I would have been very angry,” said the vis- 
itor. 

“Oh no,” answered Mrs. Gurney. ‘I was sor- 
ry for him. He was so gentlemanly and so hum- 
ble, really contrite, as if he had offended me, and 
was sorry for it. He was a little incoherent too, 
and I could not quite make out what he meant. 
A school-boy would not have been more embar- 
rassed ; and like ourselves, Lily, he is no chick- 
en. Then a note came in he had sent me, and 
there had been delay in giving it to me. He 
took it quite eagerly, and said he would do the 
errand himself, and offered us all the cherries we 
wanted. That was the beginning of our friend- 
ship. Since then Fred Ashurst and his uncle 
have been frequent visitors. This uncle has the 
most wonderful smile ; it lights up his whole face. 
But he is not a man given to smiling. I judge 
he has had some great trouble. What ails thee, 
Lily? The blood has all gone from thy face.” 

‘My journey has been a little exhausting, that 
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is all,” replied the visitor, carelessly. “ By-the- 
way,” she said, with affected indifference, “ is the 
uncle’s name Ashurst ?” ° 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Gurney. “Is the fam- 
ily known to thee ?” 

“We knew Ashursts years ago,” replied the 
visitor. “ Depend upon it, this man made a change 
of base when he called. It is like the Ashursts 
to be hasty and unjust. I know nothing of their 
penitence.” 

Mrs. Gurney looked at her visitor curiously. 
To herself she said, “I never knew my husband’s 
cousin so near being bitter in all my life.” 

Fred Ashurst the next morning at the break- 
fast table was in exuberant spirits. “I think I 
am in love, uncle,” he said, gayly. “I know you 
won’t approve, for my charmer is not a day youn- 
ger than Mrs. Gurney, and one of those danger- 
ous Quaker women.” 

“Where did you meet her?” asked John Ash- 
urst. 

“At our neighbor’s,” answered the nephew. 
“Birds of a feather, you know. But this is a 
finer bird, with finer feathers, than our neighbor 
even. I don’t know what men have been think- 
ing of to let such a speci go ged.” 

John Ashurst laid down his knife and fork and 
listened. 

Thus encou , his nephew continued : “ She 
is tall and slender, as graceful as a wand. Her 
face is like a Madonna’s, but its beauty is in ex- 
pression rather than feature. She wears lovely 
white dresses, with a few worldly tucks and ruf- 
fles, and her thees and thous are beautiful to 
hear.” 

John Ashurst’s face was very grave. “Be 
careful, Fred,” was his warning reply. 

“Such women are not false surely,” said Fred, 
watching his uncle closely. 

“They may be fickle and unjust,” replied John 
Ashurst, sternly. 

“T would swear Miss Russell is neither,” ex- 
claimed Fred Ashurst, passionately. 

John Ashurst’s lip twitched, and he beat his 
foot nervously on the floor. 

“Miss Lily Russell,” explained Fred Ashurst, 
emphasizing the first name. 

John Ashurst resumed his usual manner at 
that. “ Becareful, Fred, my boy,” he said, kindly. 
“T don’t want your ships to go down as mine 
did.” 

That day John Ashurst was restless and nerv- 
ous, “almost out of sorts,” he said of himself. 
He could not forget his nephew’s description of 
the woman next door. “ Nonsense!” he would 
exclaim, half aloud, in an impatient way. “This 
is a woman with another name. The other one 
forgot me years ago. Suppose she had not for- 
gotten ?” 

John Ashurst’s face was lighted with the won- 
derful smile of which Mrs. Gurney spoke ; then it 
faded out, and the man’s restless mood came on. 

There came a child’s tap at the door, and a mo- 
ment later Lucy Gurney entered. “See! I have a 
lot of books,” she said, with great glee. “I have 
come over to study with you, where the boys won’t 
bother. I took them out of Cousin Lily’s trunk 
when she went with mamma. This is verses,” 
and she laid down a volume of Tennyson; “ and 
this—” As she lifted the book there dropped 
some withered flowers, lilies-of-the-valley and a 
cluster of forget-me-nots. 

John Ashurst took the book eagerly. It was 
a Bible. On the fly-leaf was the name “ Amy 
Russell.” As he turned the leaves he came to 
more withered flowers, and on a slip of paper the 
prayer: “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” 

“T must always pick up trash, mamma says,” 
remarked the little girl, as she stooped to gather 
the withered flowers. 

Trash! John Ashurst touched them reverent- 
ly, and put them back in the book. His face 
was radiant with that wonderful smile. She had 
not forgotten. 

“Ts your cousin Amy home ?” he asked of the 
child. 

“Tisn’t Cousin Amy; it’s Cousin Lily,” an- 
swered the child. 

John Ashurst looked puzzled; then he put on 
his hat, and walked straight to his neighbor’s. 

“Is Miss Amy Russell in?” he asked of the 
servant as he gave her his card. 

“Miss Russell is in; I think it is Miss Lily,” 
answered the servant. 

“T would like to see her,” said John Ashurst. 
To himself he was saying, “She must be a rela- 
tive. If Amy is dead, I will have the Bible and 
the faded flowers.” 

But she was not dead, The sweet-faced Quaker 
woman, with just a touch of worldliness about 
the tucked and ruffled dress, who entered the 
room, held out her hand to John Ashurst as an 
old acquaintance. Her face was very calm, but 
her hand was trembling. John Ashurst took it 
in both his, as he exclaimed, “ Forgive me, Amy ; 
I was unjust to you, and cruel to us both. You 
have not forgotten me. By this token I know it ; 
and this prayer makes me bold to ask forgive- 
ness.” 

He opened the Bible to the faded flowers and 
prayer for forgiveness. 

Tears filled the eyes of the Quaker woman as 
she said, “I forgave thee long ago. It was a 
miserable mistake,” she added, sadly. 

“ But there is no reason why I may not spend 
the rest of my life in making atonement ?” plead- 
ed John Ashurst, eagerly. 

“T have never ceased to love thee, John,” was 
the simple, earnest answer. 

Such a commotion in the houses of the two 
neighbors! Old Dinah’s equanimity was quite 
upset. “I declar I don’t know wedder I'm stand- 
in’.on my head or my feet. Dey look jess like 
weddiners, fur shore an’ sartain. An’ jess to 
tink it all come fru de new neighbors. ‘ Don’t 
hev anyting to do wid de new folks; don’t lend 
*em a scrap, Dinah; drive off de chillen,’ an’ all 
sich !” 








Dinah’s hearty guffaw at the remembrance 
might have been heard next door. 

“ Was allus s’pectin’ suthin was comin’ from de 
day Mars John drug de boy dar,” continued Di- 
nah. “Miss Gurney’s a nice woman, but dis is 
heaps better. Couldn’t be better. It’s de gen- 
ooine old lub. Talk about young lubbers! 
Land! Dey can’t hold a candle to de lub ob haff 
a lifetime.” 

Mrs. Gurney went about with tears in her eyes 
and a smile at her mouth. The tears were for 
her past romance, the smile for her cousin’s pres- 
ent and future romance. 

The children were discussing it. “Our cous- 
in’s name will be Ashurst,” said the little boy, 
“cause women change their last names when 
they’re married.” 

“Their first names too,” said the little girl. 
“She used to be Cousin “Lily, and now we call 
her Cousin Amy.” 

“You little goose!” laughed the eldest boy. 
“Her right name was always Amy; but they 
called her Lily in England, because she was fair 
and wore lilies so much. Lily was a pet name. 
Don’t you know the song, 

“*Call me pet names, dearest; call me a—’” 

“ Goose !” added the little girl. ‘“ That’s what 
you called me.” 

Fred Ashurst came in on tiptoe. “I have a 
secret, youngsters. They are to be married next 
month. Come along and see me make kindling 
wood of this ‘ onchristian warnin’,’ as Dinah calls 
it. Uncle John is like the blustering month of 
March—he went in like a lion, but comes out like 
a lamb.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


'THE hostilities which have recently broken 
out among the Ute Indians, at the White 
River Agency, in Northwestern Colorado, awak- 
en special interest in this warlike and powerful 
tribe. Once they owned a large part of Colora- 
do and Utah; but when the tide of emigration 
flowed toward the Rocky Mountains, a treaty 
was made with the Utes by which an immense 
tract of land was ceded to the United States, 
and thrown open for settlement. Reservations 
were secured to the Indians in Colorado, in 
Utah, and in New Mexico, which they were giv- 
en to understand were absolutely their own. 
The Utes were then supposed to exceed 16,000 
in number—hardy, intelligent savages, fond of 
the freedom of mountain and plain, averse to 
any attempts at cultivating the soil, jealous of 
any encroachments upon their reservations, but 
in the main on good terms with the white man. 
The Colorado reservation contains about twelve 
million acres of land, much of it valuable for 
farming purposes, or, as is believed, rich in sil- 
ver and gold. It has on it three agencies: the 
Northern, or White River Agency, at which 
there are about 800 Indians; the Middle, or Un- 
compahgre Agency, with 2000 Indians; and the 
Southern Agency, where are over 900 Utes. 
The numbers, however, are variously stated by 
different authorities. By the treaty made by 
our government certain annuities were to be 
paid to the Utes in compensation for their valu- 
able lands, chiefly in tents, blankets, clothing, 
etc. It appears that for lack of proper appro- 
priations, and perhaps for other reasons, these 
promised aunuities have not been regularly 
paid; white miners invaded their reservation, 
settling upon its borders, and even within it; 
the Utes became irritated, jealous of their rights, 
and quarrelsome ; and when large tracts of land 
at the White River Agency were ploughed for 
cultivation, they seemed to regard this as a spe- 
cial ern vp upon their pasture grounds, 
and broke into open ne The agent called 
for troops to enforce order. Majer Thornburgh’s 
detachment was sent, but was met by armed In- 
dians, and a battle followed. Major Thorn- 
burgh, a gallant officer, and twelve of his men, 
were killed, and forty-three wounded. The rest 
intrenched themselves as best they could, and 
waited for re-enforcements, exposed to a galling 
fire from the Indians, which killed most of their 
horses, and wounded several of their number. 
A scout sent out reached Rawlins, 165 miles dis- 
tant, in twenty-four hours. General Merritt 
was instantly sent with a force to relieve the lit- 
tle band corralled in the wilderness, at the mercy 
of their foes, but five days sed before they 
were relieved from a siege which in many of its 
details recalls that of Lucknow. A general up- 
rising of the Utes seems imminent. The agent, 
. C. Meeker, whose ill-advised action seems to 
have given rise to the outbreak, has been mas- 
sacred, it is reported, with some of his family 
and the other whites at the White River Agen- 
ey. Commonly it is the soldiers alone who 
have to suffer for the hostilities excited by cov- 
etous civilians. 





Balloon ascensions are peculiarly fatal of late. 
Two aeronauts were thrown out of a balloon 
that rose from the Woodward Gardens, San Fran- 
cisco, on October 5, only to explode with a fright- 
ful roar, They were both killed. At that very 
time friends were anxiously searching for Pro- 
fessor Wise, who, with a companion, ascended 
in a balloou from St. Louis several days before, 
their fate not being known. 





Prairie fires are raging in many sections of 
Minnesota and Dakota Territory. It is report- 
ed that between Lower City and Valley City, in 
Dakota, it is a black and desolate waste for a 
hundred miles. 





Thirty-four years ago the Catholic church at 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, was robbed of its 
ultar ornaments and half a dozen heavily plated 
candelabra. A short time ago the candelabra 
were found by a hunter, buried in the woods 
near Martinsburg. 


At a recent meeting of the West Side Associa- 
tion—one of the three committees appertainin 
to the World’s Fair proposed to be held in 1 
—a map of the site chosen by this committee 
was exhibited. This site includes the great pla- 
teau of three hundred acres bounded by Mor- 
ningside and Riverside parks, and One-Hundred- 
and-Tenth and One-Hundred-and-Twenty-fifth 
streets. According to the plans, a fine carriage 
drive is to be laid out around the plateau, build- 
ings of great beauty to be erected, and water, 





gas, and steam-power in abundance supplied. 
As to accessibility, it is urged that this site is 
within seven miles of the City Hall, and can be 
reached by the Metropolitan Elevated Railway 
in thirty minutes, by the Eighth Avenue cars, 
by stages, and the Hudson River Railroad. 
Boats can also land at the foot of Manhattan 
Street. This, however, is but one of several de- 
sirable sites suggested, and no definite action 
has been taken in the matter. 





A movement has been made to prevent the 
destruction of the scenery at Niagara Falls. In 
order to decide what measures were necessary 
to secure this, the Commissioners of the New 
York State Survey recently met the represent- 
atives of the Province of Ontario at the Cata- 
ract House. A second meeting will be held in 
November. 





Philadelphia is to have an elevated railway 
along Filbert Street, to connect the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in West Philadelphia with a new dépdt 
at Fifteenth and Market streets, in the centre of 
the city. 





King Cetywayo arrived at Cape Town dressed 
in neat European clothes, and accompanied by 
four of his wives, four followers, and one little 
girl, who looked with great wonder at the 
strange sights around her. The captive king 
was imprisoned in the castle, but not under con- 
ditions of severity. When informed that Eng- 
land desired to treat him with consideration, in 
view of his valor and previous distinction, and 
that the English officials desired to supply him 
with everything necessary for his comfort, Cety- 
wayo immediately, and in a peremptory tone, de- 
manded that ten more of his favorite wives be 
sent for at once. He said he had been accus- 
tomed to their society, and felt lonely without 
them. The dethroned monarch is a wonderful 
eater, and sulks like a child unless he is prom- 
ised sm an entire ox will be roasted for his daily 
meal, 





The conditions under which the Astley Belt is 
given are well calculated to promote an endless 
succession of races. To retain it permanently 
a man must win in three successive contests ; 
and, according to the records, Weston won it by 
going 550 miles in six days, and Rowell took it 
from him by going 530 miles in the same time. 
By the conditions which govern races, as they 
are now managed, the token seems to be robbed 
of its significance. 





In order to ro the direct export of Rus- 
sian grain to England, $4,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated for improving the Esthonian harbor 
of the Baltic port. 


Brazil is to have a fuir. Increasing American 
trade has led to the proposed establishment in 
Rio Janeiro of a permanent American industrial 
exhibition, where Brazil purchasers may see sam- 
eos of American products. This exhibition will 

e opened on January 1, 1880, and it will be free 
to all visitors. 





The Public Ledger thinks that the best lesson 
Philadelphia’s two thousand teachers can set 
their pupils for the coming year is that of think- 
ing clearly, seeing facts with their own eyes, 
and giving their answers according to their 
own understanding. Fortunate are those pupils 
whose teachers know how to teach such a lesson. 





Zululand, according to dispatches from Cape 
Town, is to be divided among certain chiefs, 
many of whom are representatives of ancient 
tribes who were subjugated by the Zulus, and 
rejoice at the recovery of their independence. 
Each chief selected to rule over territories will 
be required to sign certain terms of peace. All 
things will be subject to the approval of the 
British government, although each chief will be 
sovereign in his own territory. 





During the coming season there are to be 
eight symphony concerts, the same number of 
public rehearsals, and six chamber concerts giv- 
en at the Cincinnati College of Music by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 





What Mr. Darwin Saw—a new book issued 
by Harper & Brothers—is compiled from the 
works of Charles Darwin, the famous scientist 
and philosopher, and arranged in a simple and 
attractive form especially designed for children’s 
reading. When Darwin was a young man he re- 
ceived an appointment as naturalist on the ship 
Beagle, which made a voyage of exploration 
around the world, and from the records of that 
trip are drawn the sights and scenes depicted in 
this volume. The aim of the compiler is to 
teach little folks to see more clearly and careful- 
ly, and how to use the results of their observa- 
tions. Certainly if simple and entertaining de- 
scriptions and beautiful illustrations (there are 
about one hundred of the latter) will inculcate 
this most important of lessons, this handsome 
volume will be a marked success. 





Summit House, Mount Washington, was closed 
October 1, but the largest number of tourists 
for any corresponding time in the history of the 
White Mountain Railway visited the summit dur- 
ing the first week in October. 





The destruction of Pompeii, eighteen centu- 
ries ago, was made the occasion, on September 
25, of commemorative exercises in the ancient 
city. There were addresses delivered, letters 
read, poems recited; but the most interesting 
event of the day was the excavations, several be- 
ing made under the direction of Professor Rug- 
gieri. Various antique curiosities were discov- 
ered in the shape of vases, urns, coins, bracelets, 
etc. Meanwhile Vesuvius was emitting smoke 
and lava in a very threatening manner. 





Twenty thousand school-children of San Fran- 
cisco gave General Grant a most enthusiastic 
reception at Woodward Gardens the other day. 
The children took a good look at the General. 
Whether he had as good an opportunity to see 
them is questionable, as it is reported that it 
was almost impossible to restrain the holiday 
spirits of the mass within the bounds of deco- 
rum; and two hours after the ovation began, 
the young legions were still marching past in 
review, with drums, banners, mottoes, and flags, 





while the General maintained his ition, and 
faced a constant fire of bouquets with his accus- 
tomed tenacity and pluck. 


At Adrian, Michigan, a terrible accident oe- 
curred on the County Fair Grounds, where about 
two thousand persons had assembled on a new- 
ly erected grand stand to witness the races. The 
centre of the stand gave way, precipitating a 
mass of people in the ruins. At this writing 
sixteen have dicd, and of the seventy-five who 
are seriously injured, many can not survive. 





Complaints are made that the Central Park is 
neglected—not by the public, who still enjoy 
this charming resort, but by those who have its 
beauties in charge. Trees and shrubs need con- 
stant pruning and attention, plants must be train- 
ed, Ramble, walks, and lawns can not long be left 
without care, if they are to retain their freshness 
and neatness. This grand pleasure-ground is 
of infinite value to the people, and we all havea 
pride in having it kept with scrupulous care, so 
that it may not only retain its present beauty, 
but increase in attractions. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. L.—A fichu like the dress is most suitable for a 
young girl. 

S. F. M.—The Close Basque and Marie Antoinette 
Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIL, will 
suit you. The embroidery will do to use again. Com- 
bine it with silk of the same color, if you use the em- 
broidery ; if not, get cashmere-figured goods. 

J. G.—Your sample would make a pretty basque and 
over-dress to wear with black velvet. 

Sapir.—White blonde lace is not used for trimming 
bonnets or dresses. 

Brunetre.—Your blue is very pale for the street, but 
could be combined with dark Persian brocaded silk 
and velvet for a carriage dress. You will need sur- 
plice draperies, and scarf draperies of the Persian silk, 
with pipings, cuffs, etc., of dark blue velvet, or else 
satin. 

J. P. V.—Make a basque of your blue cloth, with col- 
lar, guimpe, and paniers of figured velvet. Then have 
a blue silk lower skirt, with cloth flounce and draped 
apron and back, combined with velvet. You will need 
more to make an outside jacket such as the Derby coat. 
A black or blue felt Derby hat or bonnet will be suit- 
able to wear with it. Wear your hair in two braided 
loops behind and in half-circular curls in front. 

Sussoriser.—T he professional cleaners can raise the 
pile of your velvet, but they can not restore its color. 

FLorenos.—Your silk will be too flimsy when dyed 
to make up with velvet. The felt Derby hat, perfectly 
plain, is suitable for a young girl in mourning ; or else 
you can have a crape band around the crown, and a 
fan of crape on the left side. 

Breviry.—Your brown silk is not a fashionable 
shade. Make your black with a demi-train trimmed 
with pleatings and drapery to represent an over-skirt, 
and then have a pointed basque. Consult illustrations 
in Bazar Nos. 38 and 40, Vol. XII. Trim it with jet 
passementerie and fringe. 

Vio.et.—Plait your back hair in two braids, each of 
three tresses, and double each braid in a loop low in 
the nape of the neck. Part the front hair in the mid- 
dle, and friz the front of it, which should be cut short 
on the forehead. 

M. L.—When you have company spending the night, 
you should suggest the hour for retiring. 

E. G.—Use bias folds of lustreless black gros grain 
to trim your black wool dress. Make it with the 
basque and Marie Antoinette over-skirt illustrated in 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. X1UL. Your colored repped stuff 
would trim a darker garnet cashmere. 

Fiepa.—White muslin dresses are more worn by 
three-year-old girls than colored woollen ones. The 
bine plush cloak will be very pretty for her. - 

Usoa.—The groom usualy presents gloves to his at- 
tendants. A best man can not serve when there are 
groomsmen. He and the ushers take the place of 
groomsmen. 


Constant Reaper.—Your lace is an imitation of 
Cluny lace. It will answer to trim the baby’s satine 
cloak. 


Anniz M. E.—Your plain walking suit will not be 
too dressy to wear in the second year of mourning. 
The young girl should make the first call. Your sta- 
tioner will show you the newest cards in vogue. 

C. C.—Doyleys are used as frait napkins. 

G. S. B.—The paper should be placed beneath the 
pattern sheet in tracing the outlines. 

Mus. T. B. B.—A felt round hat with silk trimming 
is suitable for mourning. It is not customary while 
in deep mourning to accept invitations for general 
society. 

J. W. H.—The “ Theophrastus Such” papers were 
published in Bazar Nos. 22, 23, and 24, Vol. XII. The 
name is pronounced as written. Write “Introducing 
Mr. ——” on your visiting-cards. In ordinary circum- 
stances you can properly ask an intimate friend to be 
your escort for the evening. 

Jxssix.—The small pillows used for sleeping on are 
put out of sight in a closet during the day, instead of 
being placed on the foot of the bed. Feather-beds are 
little used now, but they may be made with or without 
side pieces: both ways are used. A sheet sham to 
turn over the clothing at the top is made of a single 
breadth of linen placed across the bed, and trimmed. 
Pillow shams must be so large that they will cover 
the head of the bed and its pillows. 

Inquiner.—You might use striped or figured wool 
satine instead of silk with your Henrietta cloth. 

H. K.—Apply to some dealer in bric-a-brac. We can 
not tell you how to dispose of your articles. 

Kirriz J. A.—A call is due the hostess after attend- 
ing a reception. 

Seven Years’ Scwsoriser.—A round jacket cut high 
in the neck, and either single or double breasted, with 
a skirt of the same that is plain in front and kilt- 
pleated behind, is what you want for your boy of five 
years. Use gentlemen’s or ladies’ suitings in mixed 
irregular stripes or checks, or else solid color. Brown 
with threads of red or olive, or solid blue, green, or 
brown, are the colors most used. Binding, and but- 
tons of smoked pearl or of buffalo horn, are the only 
trimmings. Long garnet or else gendarme blue stock- 
ings, fastened by garters above the knee, or suspended 
from elastics attached to the belt, are used in winter. 
Thick warm woven merino drawers, with short white 
closed drawers above them, are sufficient without pet- 
ticoats, unless the boy is very slight, and needs a pet- 
ticoat for size. He wears a white shirt waist (above a 
merino vest), but this is not seen, as the jacket of his 
suit is close at the throat. His broad square collar is 
of linen, edged with embroidery or with lace. The 
overcoat is a long sack of warm dark soft cloth, 
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(Begun in Hazern’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XIL) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PLACE. 





A voyeLy land, a heathery plateau among the 
hill-tops, swept by the winds that blow over the 
Atlantic, steeped in salt spray, and made barren 
by the bitter breath of the sea; yet not all bar- 
ren, for the short grass is soft and sweet, fairy- 
like ferns grow in every crevice of the stony banks, 
and the warm purple of blossoming heath relieves 
the cold gray of the granite, which breaks through 
the soil likea flower. Far off, like couchant lions, 
appear the dark forms of the two Cornish tors, 
Rough Tor and Brown Willy. One sees them 
from every side, at every turn, as one faces west- 
ward. Looking back to the east, and to civiliza- 
tion, the white walls of Dartmoor Prison glimmer 
faintly in the far distance, on a moorland waste 
that looks like a valley when surveyed from this 
mightier land. 

It seems like a bit of some grand old world 
where giants may have lived and flourished. 
There is a spaciousness, an airiness, unknown in 
a pastoral country hemmed in by hedge-rows and 
dotted with the dwellings of humanity. Here 
you may drive for miles without passing a human 
habitation. Even those open stretches of land 
redeemed from barrenness to the uses of agricul- 
ture have a wild untenanted look. One sees no 
laborer at work. All is silence and loneliness. 
No voice save the everlasting voices of Nature: 
the hum of the bee among the heather; ocean’s 
mighty diapason dwindling to a murmur in the 
sunny distance; the cry of the sea-gull; the 
rapture of the lark. 

Upon this Cornish moorland, within a day's 
walk of the great brown tors, stood the dwelling- 
place of the Penruths, the house in which Pen- 
ruths had been born into this world, and lived and 
died, for the last two hundred and fifteen years. 
Penruths had owned the land ever since the days 
of King Stephen, and had worn out more than one 
substantial mansion in the course of their holding. 
The present house had been built in 1640, but 
had all the characteristics of an older date, for 
architectural innovations were slow to travel so 
far west. The mansion had been known as New 
Place for a hundred years or so, which name had 
gradually lapsed into Place, by which brief appel- 
lation Mr. Penruth’s house was now called, from 
Launceston to Penzance, or wherever the name 
of Penruth was known. 

The house looked as old as the Tudors. Its 
original splendor, which consisted in a stony solid- 
ity and grandeur of size and outline, had not been 
enhanced by modern improvement. The Penruths 
had altered nothing; for alterations are costly, 
and a turn for hoarding had been hereditary in 
that ancient and respectable race. The furniture 
was as old as the Stuarts, save for some hand- 
some additions of carved black wood and a brace 
of Japanese cabinets, which an adventurous Pen- 
ruth had brought home from India. The state 
rooms were dark and gloomy, spacious, but not 
lofty. The homelier living-rooms were small and 
stuffy. A good many of the windows were made 
not to open at all, and in those which were in- 
tended to admit air a single lattice was the only 
opening. But to counterbalance such small ob- 
jections as closeness and gloom there were richly- 
moulded ceilings embossed with the Penruth 
arms, a noble old staircase, a long narrow ball- 
room in the roof, wherein nobody had ever danced 
within the memory of man, and a picture-gallery, 
where two lines of portraits, staring at each oth- 
er with a perpetual stony stare, told how grim a 
race the Penruths had been from a period coeval 
with the invention of oil-painting. 

The house lay far off the narrow coach road, 
which went undulating across the hills to St. Co- 
lumb. There was a lodge by the road-side, which 
served as a habitation for Mr. Penruth’s solitary 

ener; then came a plantation of oak and 
Etch fir; then a stretch of pasture, with a car- 
age road. across it—pasture which might, if one 
aoe ambitiously minded, be called a park; and 
then, separated from this grazing land by a sunk 
fence, came the gardens and shrubberies, which 
were beautiful exceedingly ; F for here, screened by 
a belt of fir and tamarisk from the pitiless ealt 
sea winds, there bloomed such flowers as thrive 
abundantly in this western world—rose and myr- 
tle, jasmine and magnolia, woodbine and clematis, 
fuchsia and hyd: 

Miss Penruth had a taste for horticulture, and 
prided herself in a collection of i hable 
éshlias; but even in this feminine hobby she 
was no enthusiast. She was severely matter-of- 
fact in her views of this lower world, but had 
large ideas as to the world above, where she be- 
lieved that all things denied ber on earth were to 
be awarded to her in libera! measure as the just 
recompense of her virtues here below. She look- 
ed at life from a spiritual stand-point, talked of 
herself and of her fellow-creatures as “ worms,” 
and referred continually to the hereafter where 
she and the chosen few who took her for their 
model were to have everything their own way. Yet 
she was not without distinetly human weakness- 
es. She had begun life as a beauty, in the esti- 
mation of those few families, scattered wide apart 
within a radius of twenty miles of wild open coun- 
try, who constituted her own particular world. 
She had been several times on the brink, or had 
fancied herself on the brink, of matrimony, but 
her ventures in this lire had not been fortunate. 
She had affected long engagements, and on more 
than one occasion had exhausted in small atten- 
tions and the monotonous meandering of a rural 
courtship that stock of affection which should 
have sufficed for married life. One lover had 
— tired of his bonds, and had jilted Miss 

ruth of Place to marry a chubby-cheeked lassie 
from Camelot, whose father was parish doctor. 








Another had taken to strong drinks, from very 


weariness of soul, and had gone altogether to the 
bad after Miss Penruth’s wedding clothes had 
been bought. The wedding clothes were folded 
and put away in huge camphor chests and laven- 
der-scented drawers, where Miss Penruth some- 
times gratified herself by a leisurely survey of 
those garments, shaking out the silken skirts, re- 
folding the delicate muslins, sighing over them 
gently as she put them away. 

“ Ah, I shall wear my wedding gown by-and- 
by,” she told herself. 

These tender disappointments, though all to be 
largely compensated in a better world, had not 
been without their effect upon Priscilla Penruth’s 
temper. She took an equably sour view of life 
in general, despised the frivolity of her sex, and 
had strong opinions as to the ultimate destiny of 
every one—especially every woman—who was 
not so pious as herself. 

Miss Penruth was now nine-and-thirty years of 
age. She had dismissed the last of her lovers 
with a fretful sense of disappointment, but with 
no real grief, and she had made up her mind to 
die unmated. She had essayed various specimens 
of humanity, and had found them all wanting. 
She had tried the gold, the silver, and the leaden 
casket, and had discovered emptiness in all. Her 
lover of good old family and independent means, 
her rising young doctor, her penniless curate, had 
all been failures. Her pharisaical piety and prag- 
matical manners had worn them out one by one; 
but she saw in their defection only the evidence 
of their own unworthiness. 

She had never been really desirous of changing 
her condition. As Miss Penruth of Place she 
possessed all she cared for. She had inherited 
a fortune from her mother, and had grown to 
womanhood with a very definite idea of her own 
importance. She was fond of money, and though 
she did not dislike spending it upon herself, would 
have objected to see it squandered by a husband 
or frittered away upon children. In her broth- 
er’s house she spent hardly anything, save on 
dress and on certain small charities—beneficences 
which maintained her dignity as a Lady Bounti- 
ful at a very moderate cost. She had the satis- 
faction of seeing her funded capital increase year 
by year. On the whole, she was not sorry to have 
escaped the rocks and quicksands of matrimony ; 
but the emotions and agitations of so many court- 
ships, all ending dolorously, had left an abiding 
sourness in temper and disposition, with a languor- 
ous manner, as of one who considered life hardly 
worth living. 

Miss Penruth received the news of her broth- 
er’s marriage with deepest indignafion. That 
Vyvyan should marry a girl of twenty, whom he 
had known only for a few months, and of whose 


family and surroundings he gave the very brief- 


est account, and that he should do this thing 
without asking her advice about it, was an un- 
pardonable offense. She and everybody else who 
knew him had decided that he was to end his days 
asabachelor. His younger brother, Mark, would 
doubtless do the same, since he had passed his 
thirtieth birthday without a thought of matri- 
mony. The estate would go to a cousin on the 
other side of the county, a man in every way 
worthy to uphold the dignity of the Penruths. 
And in the mean time Priscilla would hold un- 
disturbed sway at Place, and everything would 
go on as it had gone on since her mother’s death, 
just eighteen years ago. 

Thus it was that Miss Penruth’s feelings, as 
she paced the broad gravel-walk in front of the 
house on a sunny July evening, waiting for the 
coming of bride and bridegroom, were by no means 
of an enviable character. 

They were coming in a post-chaise from 
Launceston, where the North Cornwall coach was 
to deposit them, and they were expected between 
eight and nine o’clock. The evening was lovely, 
and floating over hill and heather in the soft clear 
air Miss Penruth heard the faint sound of distant 
joy-bells. They were ringing a merry peal in the 
old tower of Treglith Church, far away across the 
common. 

“That must be Mark’s officiousness,” thought 
Priscilla. “Why joy-bells? My brother has 
married a nobody, and the less fuss there is about 
his marriage, the better for all of us. There will 
be talk enough in the county.” 

She walked slowly up and down, pausing ev- 
ery now and then to look across the wide stretch 
of pasture to the furthest curve of the white car- 
riage road, round which the post-chaise must ap- 

presently. She had dressed herself in her 
dsomest silk gown, and had decorated herself 
with jewelry of a substantial rather than an ele- 
gant order—a massive gold chain, cameo ear- 
rings, brooch, and bracelet. She had none of her 
brother’s carelessness about costume, and thought 
it her duty to adorn her handsome person lest 
the young wife should crow over her middle-aged 
sister-in-law. 

“T am not going to be trampled upon,” Miss 
Penruth said to herself. 

Undoubtedly she had been handsome, and was 
handsome still, but her beauty was not of a melt- 
ing or even a pleasing kind. Her forehead was 
high and narrow, her nose aquiline, her eyes 
large and cold and gray—eyes that seemed made 
to scan the faults and short-comings of humanity 
with a clear cruel stare. Miss Penruth’s mouth 
was her worst feature. Cruelty was written on 
the thin lips, stretching wide over teeth which 
were happily white and regular. Given a sav- 

set of teeth, and this one feature would have 
made the lady a Gorgon. Tall and erect in fig- 
ure, dignified in her walk, Miss Penruth was a 
person to be respected even by those who Jeast 
admired her. 

The honey-moon had been prolonged far be- 
yond Mr. Penruth’s original intention, for in Par- 
is the bride had fallen desperately ill of a fever 
—so ill that first her life and afterward her rea- 
son had been in danger; and when she was well 
enough to be moved, her husband had taken her 





on to Switzerland, in the hope that mountain air 
would bring back youth and freshness to the 
faded face, and strength to the feeble limbs. 
He had made light of his wife’s illness in his 
letters home, and had written with all the cheer- 
fulness which a bridegroom is expected to ex- 
hibit. If he knew already that his marriage was 
a mistake, he had taken care to keep that knowl- 
edge to himself. 

Miss Penruth was beginning to tire of Nature 
and solitude, when a door in the ivy-covered wall 
at the end of the gravel-walk opened, and a man 
came out of the stable-yard and strolled slowly 
toward her. This was Mark, the manager at the 
slate quarries, the youngest of the Penruth fam- 
ily—a gentleman who took life easily, as it was 
thought, being entirely dependent on his brother 
both for the present and the future. To him 
Vyvyan’s marriage must needs be a death-blow, 
as it reduced his chance of inheriting the Pen- 
ruth estate to zero. The estate was unentailed, 
and entirely at his brother’s disposal. Even if 
there were no issue to the marriage, who could 
doubt that the fair young wife would be pre- 
ferred to the brother ? 

“A brother counts for nothing,” said Mark, 
snapping his fingers contemptuously, as he play- 
ed with his dogs in the big stable-yard. 

Mark was a passionate lover of horses and 
dogs, nay, of animals of all kinds. His love of 
sport often got the better of his affection for the 
brute creation; but he loved even the beasts he 
hunted, and he always felt a thrill of pain when 
he saw the hare winding feebly in her last giddy 
circle as the yelping hounds closed round her, or 
the lame stag making his last wild rush for the 
blessed refuge of streamlet or lake. 

He was fond of ferrets and ratting terriers, 
but he always felt sorry for the rats. He had 
once kept a cub fox in his bedroom at Place, 
and had a small menagerie there now in his 
rooms among the gables, much to the disgust of 
his sister, who asserted her liking for animals 
“in their proper place.” 

“Yes, Pris; but your idea of their proper 
place is at the bottom of a pond, or nailed flat 
against the stable wall, isn’t it, now ?” said Mark. 

“T hope I am not a cruel person,” replied Miss 
Penruth, with her stately air, “ but I can not im- 
agine myself making a friend of a weasel.” 

“Ah!” retorted Mark, “that’s because you 
don’t know what good company a weasel can be.” 

Mark came sauntering along the gravel-walk, 
with his face to the rosy western sunlight. He 
had a lazy gait and a lazy manner, though he 
was said to be a first-rate man of business, and 
as sharp as a needle in all commercial transac- 
tions. He was better-looking than his elder 
brother, to whom he bore no resemblance. Mark 
favored the Carews, his mother’s family. He had 
blue eyes, dark hair, and regular features; but 
the sloping chin with a dimple in the middle of 
it indicated weakness of character, and the blue 
eyes had a shifty irresolute look, and were not 
inclined to meet the direct gaze of other people. 

It was said that Mark Penruth might have 
married well within the last ten years if it had 
not been for a certain entanglement into which 
he had slipped unawares early in life, the history 
whereof was known to almost everybody in the 
neighborhood better than to his brother and sister. 

He had a good salary for his services at the 
quarries, and he had what Vyvyan called the run 
of his teeth at Place. He had also the run of 
three or four horses’ teeth, and as many dogs as 
he liked to keep in the roomy old stable-yard. 
He hunted regularly as long as there was any 
hunting to be had, but not to the neglect of the 
business at the quarries, or so he assured his 
brother. Altogether his life ought to have been 
eminently agreeable, and yet he did not look like 
a man whose mind is at ease. 

“What a worried, dissatisfied look you have, 
Mark !” his sister said to him on this very even- 
ing, as they walked up and down, waiting for the 
post-chaise. 

“Have I? Well; that’s likely enough. I’ve 
been a good deal worried lately.” 

“ What can you have to be anxious about ?” 

“Plenty of things. Life is made up of wor- 
ries. There’s that bay mare I bought last Christ- 
mas getting groggy in front; I’m afraid it’s na- 
vicular. I gave ninety pounds for her, and she’s 
hardly worth ninety pence.” 

“You shouldn’t buy so many horses.” 

“How should I live in this gloomy hole with- 
out horses and dogs? I’m not like Vyvyan; I’ve 
no money bags to gloat over. And you see, with 
all his pretense of wisdom, he turns out to be a 
bigger fool than I am, and goes and marries a 
girl of twenty.” 

Miss Penruth expressed no opinion. She had 
a calm contempt for Mark, which prevented her 
opening her mind to him on any subject that she 
felt deeply. And this marriage of her brother’s 
was a theme which she could hardly have trusted 
herself to discuss with any one yet awhile. She 
might be betrayed into language unworthy of a 
Christian. If she had spoken at all, she must 
have spoken strongly. 

The carriage came round a curve in the drive— 
a pair of white horses, a blue-jacketed postilion 
flogging them along with a show of swiftness. 
Mark and Priscilla stood side by side in front of 
the low wide doorway, waiting the coming of the 
bride. Vyvyan’s head was thrust out of the win- 
dow as the carriage approached. He was look- 
ing older and grayer than when he left Cornwall, 
Priscilla thought. He opened the door and jump- 
ed out almost as the carriage drew up. 

“ How do, Pris ? how do, Mark ?” he muttered, 
with briefest greeting, turning to help his wife to 
alight. 

Priscilla stood like a statue, her face a blank. 
Curiosity, interest, kindly feeling, there was none 
in that stony countenance. Mark looked curious 
and eager. He expected a blaze of beauty. 

The young wife descended from the carriage 
with hesitating steps, leaning on her husband’s 





shoulder. Mark recoiled in amazement at sight 
of a pale face in which there was little beauty 
save the glory of large dark eyes shadowed by 
long lashes, and the exquisite delicacy of the 
white-rose complexion. 

Barbara gave her hand to Miss Penruth, who 
took it with as much coolness as was compatible 
with taking it at all. Mark grasped the thin lit- 
tle hand heartily. 

“Welcome to Penruth Place,” he said, as he 
offered the bride his arm. “Shall I take you in- 
doors while Vyvyan sees to the luggage? You 
are looking very tired.” 

“She has been ill,” said Vyvyan. “ Paris didn’t 
agree with her, and Switzerland didn’t agree with 
her. The first place was too noisy, the second 
too quiet. I hope Cornwall will suit her better.” 

“Tt is very grand,” said Barbara, looking far 
away toward the big brown tors, and shivering a 
little after her drive through the keen moorland 
air, “and very beautiful; but, oh, how lonely !” 

“You didn’t expect to find it like the Camber- 
well Road, I hope,” said her husband. 

“No,” she said, sudden tears welling up in her 
eyes. ‘I’m afraid I shall never like any place as 
well as I liked the Camberwell Road.” 

“That’s a queer idea of rustic beauty or town 
splendor,” grumbled Vyvyan. ‘Take her in- 
doors, Mark. She’s tired after her journey. And 
you can show her our rooms, Priscilla. I hope 
you’ve smartened them up a bit.” 

“You sent me no orders.” 

“T didn’t think it necessary. Your own in- 
stinct ought to have been enough.” 

“T could not presume to anticipate Mrs. Pen- 
ruth’s taste,” answered Priscilla, stiffly. 

Barbara looked at her hopelessly, seeing that 
here was an enemy where she might have ex- 
pected a friend. Well, it could make little dif- 
ference. In a fate so joyless one bitter drop 
could hardly count. 

“T thought you’d have made a few improve- 
ments,” said Vyvyan. “ However, perhaps it’s 
better you let ’em alone. Barbara can please 
herself.” 

“You are very kind,” answered his wife. “I 
am sure I shall not want to alter anything.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that. You've no idea 
how old-fashioned we are,” said Mark. “ There’s 
hardly been a stick altered since the Common- 
wealth.” 

They were in the hall by this time—the large 
dusky old hall, with its trophies of war and chase, 
its dark oak walls and lofty chimney-piece. To 
Barbara the house looked gloomily splendid. It 
had a historical air that thrilled her. She felt 
almost as deep an awe as she had felt when Cap- 
tain Leland took her to the Tower of London, 
and she had stood among the shadows that had 
darkened so many doomed lives in the days of old. 

The evening dusk made the abiding gloom of 
the staircase and corridor a little gloomier than 
usual, as Barbara followed Miss Penruth up the 
shallow beeswaxed steps to the gallery out of 
which the numerous bed-chambers opened. The 
room into which the young wife was ushered was 
long and low, a room with two long low windows, 
deeply recessed and heavily mullioned—delicious 
old windows, round whose stone-work wreathed 
myrtle and roses, and on whose cushioned seats 
it would be delightful to lie and doze away life 
on a drowsy summer afternoon. Without, the 
lovely evening sky was fading from rose to gray. 
Within, all was gloom: a low ceiling supported 
by massive timbers; ponderous oak furniture 
made to last for centuries ; a carpet and curtains 
of the same faded neutral tint ; a tapestried wall, 
whereon some forest scene was depicted in som- 
bre greens and melancholy grays, the figures of 
huntsmen and hounds dimly visible against an 
indefinite background ; and an antique four-post 
bedstead with tall twisted columns and a richly 
carved cornice—all things which had been splen- 
did and costly in their day, but which time had 
faded to grayness and gloom. 

Priscilla stalked before her sister-in-law, with 
the air of a jailer conducting his prisoner to the 
condemned cell. She had not even tried to smile. 
She looked at Barbara with a gaze that did not 
even affect kindness. 

“Thank God, I am no hypocrite!” she said to 
herself, rejoicing, like the Pharisee of old, in her 
own virtues. 

“This has always been Vyvyan’s room,” she 
said, standing stiff and straight beside the door. 
“But of course you can make any changes you 
like. If you prefer my room, at the south end of 
the house, it is quite at your disposal.” 

“On no account. Could you suppose I should 
wish to inconvenience you ?” protested Barbara. 
“T hope we are going to be good friends, Miss 
Penruth.” 

“That will depend upon you,” answered Pris- 
cilla, “Iam not hasty in my friendships. I have 
lived very much alone, and I have built high.” 

Barbara stared at her in blank wonder, not in 
the least understanding the drift of this last ob- 
servation. 

“*He builds too low who builds below the 
stars,’’’ quoted Miss Penruth, solemnly, from one 
of the few poets whom she considered worthy a 
Christian gentlewoman’s notice. “I have built 
the habitation of my hopes above this sordid, 
sinful world, and worldly friendships can have 
but a weak hold upon me.” 

“Oh,” faltered Barbara, feeling that this was 
something worse than she had anticipated ; and 
then Miss Penruth walked. out of the room, and 
shut the door behind her. 

Barbara tottered feebly to the broad window- 
seat, and flung herself down by the open lattice, 
through which the cool evening air came laden 
with the breath of innumerable roses. She had 
been very ill, dangerously ill; for many days and 
nights an inhabitant of that d¥m border-land be- 
tween life and death. After her wedding day, 
when all was over, the knot tied, the vow vowed, 
the life-long sacrifice consummated, her fortitude 
had suddenly given way, the-cord so long stretch- 
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ed to its utmost tension snapped in a moment, 
and before the first ten days of her honey-moon 
were over she was lying in the strange room at 
Meurice’s Hotel in a high fever, her body pros- 
trate in that unfamiliar room, her mind back in 
the Camberwell garden in the days of her girlhood. 

In those long nights of delirium every secret of 
that broken heart was revealed to the husband, 
who sat by his wife’s pillow, watching and listen. 
ing, half in sorrow, half in anger. He heard her 
tender talk of her first lover—heard her live over 
again those halcyon days of perfect love and per- 
fect faith—heard her cry of despair as those wild 
eyes, staring at the dull blankness of the papered 
wall, saw the Hesper glide out of harbor over a 
summer sea, 

“© cruel sea, to take him from me!” she cried. 
“George, my love, my dearest, how shall I bear 
my life till you come back ?” 

Yes, in those wild ravings of a distracted brain 
the husband heard how his rival had been loved 
—how deeply, how innocently, with what trea- 
sures of young hope and affection. He listened, 
and his soul was wrung with jealousy, yet he 
knew that he had hardly the right to be angry. 
Had she not told him honestly of that first love ? 
and he had professed himself content to take 
her, knowing that she had loved another, know- 
ing that she did not love him. 

Nothing could surpass the devotion of the grim- 
looking English bridegroom, with his gray clothes 
and iron-gray hair. He was the admiration of the 
hotel people—proprietress, waiters, and chamber- 
maids, doctors and sick-nurse. He flung about 
his money as if it were water. He was the ideal 
milord Anglais, gaunt and ungainly, rich and lav- 
ish. His Cornish friends would hardly have recog- 
nized him under such altered conditions: a Pen- 
ruth reckless of money—a Penruth throwing about 
sovereigns as if they were so much scoria, the mere 
refuse of the mine. 

Clever doctors and good nursing had cured the 
fever; but when the fever was gone, the patient 
was left at the lowest point compatible with the 
hope of recovery. There was the fear that she 
might go into a decline, the doctors told Mr. Pen- 
ruth; so at their advice he took her off to the 
shores of Lake Leman, where she gazed with 
saddest eyes upon some of the fairest scenes 
earth can show, and where her power to live, or 
rather to endure life, came slowly back to her. 
She was still weak and fragile—a poor, pale, 
fainting creature for a man to be proud of, and 
the consciousness of this vexed Vyvyan Penruth 
sorely on this night of his home-coming. 

She sat by the open lattice, looking out at the 
distant tors, wondering whetber she would ever 
grow fond of that wild sweep of moor, those low 
oaks and firs, blown all one way by the devour- 
ing breath of the Atlantic; wondering still more 
whether she would find any one to be kind to her 
in that strange home. 

Her husband had been good io her with an ex- 
ceeding goodness, Yet she feared nim and shrank 
from him; even in her own thoughts. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





HER ‘KING. 


Sue has not found her King as yet; 
The golden days glide by. 
They bring no sorrows to forget, 
Nor any cause to sigh. 
No heart for her devotion made 
The passionate summers bring ; 
Unharmed she walks, and unaffrayed— 
She has not found her King. 


Men bring their titles and their gold; 
She turns in scorn away. 

The man must be of different mould 
She swears she will obey. 

Though poor in honors and in lands, 
Rich in a rarer thing, 

Titled by God alone, he stands, 
Whom she will own her King! 


But when he comes, as come he will, 
Strong to support, and grand, 
With supplication that shall fill 
Her soul, like a command, . 
She’ll place her hand in his, and take 
Whate’er this world may bring, 
Proud and contented for his sake, 
Whom she hath crowned her King! 





THE BOSTON AROHERY MEETING. 


KETCHES and incidents at the first annual 
meeting of the Eastern Archery Association, 
which took place at Boston on the 24th, 25th, and 
26th of September, are presented to our readers 
in the present number, on page 704. The asso- 
ciation was organized in Boston during the past 
summer, and its future promises well, as a large 
number of widely separated clubs sent represent- 
atives to the meeting. Among these were the 
Pequossetts, of Boston, who, with the Oritani, of 
Hackensack, New Jersey, took the initiative in 
the matter; the Lewiston Toxophilites, of Maine; 
the Cedarwood Club, of Poughkeepsie ; the West 
Newton, of Boston; the Robin Hood Archers, of 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson ; the Ellenville Archers, of 
New York; and the Brooklyn Club, also of New 
York State. All the members of the association 
wore their badge, which represents a target en- 
amelled in colors on silver, pierced with three ar- 
rows, and traversed by a scroll, on which the 
club title is inscribed. To this badge colored 
streamers—the tints being changed for each local 
organization—were attached. The Pequossett 
Archers wore a very simple but pretty uniform 
of white, the ladies and gentlemen both wearing 
jackets and jockey caps in fine cloth, the costume 
being finished in dark blue. Some of the other 
archers appeared in blue shooting-coats, and the 
effect was such that on future occasions more care 
will be taken in the matter of costume. 
The ground was arranged for single ends, as 
at Chicago, and not for double ends, as hereto- 





fore illustrated in our pages. Firing posts and 


bulletin-boards were arranged a little in front of 
the grand stand at Beacon Park, and then the 
targets were set up at the proper distances in the 
space beyond. By the side of each target a wood- 
en screen was erected, which sheltered the marker 
or herald. Each archer in turn shot three arrows, 
his hits being signalized by the marker showing 
a painted disk of the proper color, and then his 
arrows were drawn from the target or gathered 
from the ground by a messenger boy, and laid in 
a long flat basket specially provided for the pur- 
pose. When all at a target had shot, the arrow 
boy brought the basketful of arrows in to the 
firing point, when each archer claimed his own. 
This method of shooting is slow, complicated, 
and expensive, and only to be advised on occa- 
sions of public exhibition, where the convenience 
of the people in the grand stand is to be consid- 
ered. In England all archery meetings are shot 
with double ends, and in time this will probably 
prevail in this country. 

The programme presented a large array of 
prizes; but the interest of the meeting was cen- 
tred upon the competition for the champion med- 
als for ladies and gentlemen, and upon the team 
shoot. The former was open to all members of 
clubs affiliated to the association, and between 
thirty and forty gentlemen appeared to shoot the 
double American Round of sixty arrows at 40, 
50, and 60 yards respectively, while some twenty 
ladies essayed the double Columbia Round of 
forty-eight arrows at 30, 40, and 50 yards. The 
two short ranges of each double round were shot 
the first day, after which a handicap match of 
thirty arrows at 20 yards for ladies, and 30 for 
gentlemen, was disposed of. 

The next morning the final range of the medal 
competition was shot off. 

Mrs. Silsbee and Mr. Dwight, of the Pequossetts, 
carried off the champion medals, which were very 
handsome replicas of the association badge in 
enamelled gold, inscribed, “Champion,” and with 
the association monogram pendent on a green 
silk ribbon. Valuable prizes, consisting of fine 
bows, arrows, targets, and other archery goods, 
were awarded to the winners. 

The team shoot was next on the list, for which 
entries were filled on behalf of the Brooklyn, Ce- 
darwood, Pequossett, Oritani, Lewiston, and West 
Newton clubs for gentlemen, and of the Pequos- 
sett and West Newton for ladies. The Pequos- 
sett ladies’ team was successful on the single Co- 
lumbia Round. The Brooklyn team led the gen- 
tlemen on the single American Round, the other 
clubs following in the above-named order. 

A special competition for gentlemen at 80 
yards, and consolation prizes for non-winners, 
ended the meeting, which proved in every respect 
a great success. The scores were not high, for 
the reason that few if any of the competitors had 
ever shot in public, and were naturally nervous. 
Besides, a very violent and gusty wind prevailed 
during one day’s shooting, and oftentimes rendered 
the most careful calculations futile and unavailing. 

Two successful archery meetings have now 
been held—one at Chicago and another at Bos- 
ton. We understand that measures have been 
inaugurated looking to a third, at New York, 
which it is possible may be held, under cover, 
during the coming winter. 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 


A lovely afternoon i in October. A party of young 
people, carrying paper bags, satchels, and baskets, 
strolling up a pleasant country road. Leaning 
over the garden gate of the picturesque and many- 
gabled house they have just left, looking after 
them, the gentleman shading his eyes from the 
sun with his right hand—Mrs. Melicent Ogden, 
widow, and Mr. Sydney Maurice, old bachelor. 


Mr. Maurice (turning to his companion, still 
shading’ his eyes). One would imagine, judging 
from those happy youths and maidens, that the 
violets were here instead of the golden- rod, and 
that the roses were coming, and not the snow- 
flakes. They go as merrily to gather autumn 
leaves as they went to seek for May’s sweet blos- 
soms. Life’s spring makes all seasons its own. 

Mrs. Ogden (laughingly). True. But that is no 
reason you should protect your sight any longer. 
You have turned your back upon the sun. 

Mr. Maurice (dropping his hand, and walking 
beside her, as she saunters toward the grape arbor). 
When we two were young, I thought your beauty 
much more dazzling than the sun. 

Mrs. Ogden (slowly). That was a great many 
years ago. 

Mr. Maurice. We'll say fifteen. 

Mrs. Ogden (knowing it be nineteen). At least 
sixteen. 

Mr. Maurice. Is it possible? Looking at you, 
I can scarcely believe it to be half that number. 

Mrs. Ogden. You have not lost your talent for 
flattering. 

Mr. Maurice. I could not lose what I never 
possessed. I abhor flattery. Time must have 
fallen in love with you when you entered upon 
the summer of your life—I don’t wonder at it— 
and the old graybeard ever after, as he made his 
yearly rounds, only gazed upon you smilingly, and 
passed on. No ivand of his has been laid upon 
your dark tresses. He has never touched your 
broad smooth brow. Your wine-brown eyes have 
the same sparkle and your pretty mouth the same 
smile as of old. Only your form is more matron- 
ly, and your chin not quite as round, and I should 
suspect [ glancing at her plump hand] that you 
now wear six and a half instead of six. The 
first philopena I ever gave you—I let you catch 
me, by-the-bye—was a pair of gloves. As for 
me, the foot-prints of the crow are plainly visible 
around my eyes, my hair and my mustache are 
turning gray, and the buttons and button-holes 
of the brown coat in which you first beheld me 
(it was at the elder Miss Sargent’s sixteenth 
birthday party, and you threw Bob Taylor over 





immediately I was introduced, and allowed me to 
feed you with strawberries and cream the rest of 
the evening) wouldn’t meet at the present mo- 
ment by a foot or so. Time has smitten me with 
both hands. 

Mrs. Ogden. ’Tis false! He has only touched 
you with one finger. You look your age, I will 

nine-and-thirty: [she knows he is forty- 

one}, but not a day more. And you are entirely 

mistaken about the crow’s-feet, and J see no “ sil- 

ver threads ie | the gold.” So, Mr. Maurice, 
you no — 4 from me on that score. 

"They soa ti: ben and seat themselves 

a rua shaded by heavy vines. 

Mr. Maurice ( ly, after a py x: anata? 
thought). Ah! cinens’ abo happy, happy days 
those were when you seventeen and I two-and- 
twenty were so wildly in love with each other. 
That is, when J was wildly in love with you, and 
you thought you were very much in love with me, 
Do you remember the morning in early April 
when the blue-bird flew in at the open window, 
and, perching above your picture, sang its few 
sweet notes over and over again? And you de- 
clared it was an enchanted prince, like the one 
in the fairy tale, who had flown thither for love 
of you? And you made kisses at it, and called 
it such pretty pet names that I actually grew 
jealous of the bird ? 

Mrs. Ogden, Yes, 1 remember it well. And 
the day we went for water-lilies, and came near 
being drowned. 

Mr. Maurice. And I said: In what more beauti- 
ful shape could death come to us? The smiling 
sky above, the smiling waters beneath, and the 
fragrant flowers around us. 

Mrs. Ogden, You were always awfully poetical. 
But in spite of the poetry, I caught a severe cold, 
and looked like a fright for a week. And can 
you recall the terrible thunder-storm that over- 
took us as we were sauntering through the woods 
one August day, and the fearful clap that shattered 
the maple-tree beneath which we sought shelter ? 

Mr. Maurice. Can I recall it? Can I ever for- 
get it, you mean. For that same clap which you 
call fearful, but which J thought Heaven-sent, 
threw you into my arms, and—I—kissed you. 

Mrs. Ogden (blushing rosy red). And the day 
we went for wild flowers, and gathered such a 
quantity, and, stopping to rest on the porch of 
the widow Marshall’s cottage when half way 
home, forgot them, and left them all there, and 
mamma, who was waiting with pitchers and vases 
and things to fill, scolded us for nearly an hour ? 
Dear mamma! she always liked you, and never 
forgot you. 

Mr. Maurice (with emphasis). In which respect 
her daughter did not resemble her. 

Mrs. Ogden (ignoring the interruption). And 
the day I stole the jar of peaches from the store- 
room, when we contemplated a lunch among the 
hens and chickens in the barn, and it exploded 
ere it reached its destination—having been quietly 
fermenting for a year or so for the express pur- 
pose of, at the proper time, stopping a thief—and 
brought all the household about me? And Aunt 
Mira held up her hands in horror—poor dear 
Aunt Mira !—and made us go into the dining-room 
and take lunch, as she said, “like Christians” ? 

Mr. Maurice. And the day I started for Japan, 
and you promised to remain true to me forever ? 
Do you remember that ? 

Mrs. Ogden (leaning forward to look down the 
garden path). Indistinctly. 

Mr. Maurice (impulsively). Melicent, why weren't 
you true to me? 

Mrs. Ogden. 1 was; 
confess, were against me. 

Mr. Maurice. You were true to me! Why, I 
hadn’t been gone three months when I heard of 
your flirting desperately with Jack Hall! 

Mrs. Ogden. Poor Jack! He was so entertain- 
ing, and used to say swch funny things. I nearly 
died a-laughing at them manya time. But as to 
flirting with him—you accused me of it in your 
second letter, and I was so indignant that I did 
not answer it— 

Mr. Maurice (sarcastically). Ah! it was indig- 
nation, then, that kept you from replying ? 

Mrs. Ogden. 1 never flirted with him. He got 
into the habit of strolling over to our house from 
the hotel, and spending an hour or two every day 
or evening, and we played cards, and jested, and 
laughed together—and that’s all. 

Mr. Maurice. And Will Brown ? 

Mrs. Ogden. Poor dear Will! His brains were 
all in his feet. What a capital dancer he was! 
No one could keep step with me as he did. And 
it’s so refreshing to find a partner who don’t 
tread on your train, or jerk you awkwardly about, 
or stop before the dance is half through. I did 
dance with him a great deal one winter, but 
that’s all. 

Mr. Maurice. And Percy Germain ? 

Mrs. Ogden. Poor dear Percy! I never heard 
anybody, not even you, repeat poetry—especially 
love poetry—as well as he did. He used to give 
me lessons in elocution, and taught me many 
beautiful poems. One commenced, if I remem- 
ber aright : 

“First love will with the heart remain 
When long years have gone by, 
As frail rose blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die.” 
He was very patient and kind with me, though 
I’m afraid I was a very provoking pupil. 

Mr. Maurice. Humph! extremely “kind.” And 
Peter Atkins, Esquire ? 

Mrs. Ogden. Oh, bless his dear old heart! He 
took me out yachting three or four times—with a 
party, of course—and sent me a love of a bracelet 
on Valentine’s Day. But the idea of flirting 
with him! [Laughing merrily.] Fancy one flirt- 
ing with one’s grandfather ! 

Mr. Maurice. And none of these men made 
love to you? 

Mrs. Ogden. Oh dear! yes, all of them. 

Mr. Maurice. And you? 

Mrs. Ogden. 1? I regarded them as brothers, 





though appearances, I 





with the exception of Mr. Atkins. I thought of 
him, as I said before, as of a grandfather. 

Mr. Maurice. But Mr. Ogden, whose wife you 
became—you must have regarded him as some- 
thing more than a brother, or-—a grandfather ? 

Mrs. Ogden, Well, yes, Sydney—I should say 
Mr. Maurice— 

Mr. Maurice. I am quite satisfied with Sydney. 

Mrs, Ogden. I did. Fred was a fine-looking, 
dark-eyed, Spanish-complexioned fellow, with an 
Italian voice. He sang divinely, and you know I 
always adored music (what a pity you don’t sing! 
and you look so barytoney), and he was here, and 
you were in Japan ; and one lovely moon-lit sum- 
mer eve Fred sang that loveliest of love songs, 
“ Ah, te o cara,” from Puritani, you know, in a 
heavenly manner. I was completely carried away 
by it, and when I came back to earth again I 
found myself engaged. I had promised myself 
for a song. 

Mr. Maurice (meaningly). He was very wealthy, 
was he not? 

Mrs. Ogden (demurely). Yes ; but he lost a great 
deal of money. 

Mr. Maurice. After you married him. 

Mrs. Ogden. After I married him. You seem 
to be well informed on the subject. [ With a little 
sigh.| He was a very good husband, and never 
scolded me during all the ten years of our mar- 
ried life. 

Mr. Maurice. And you loved him ? 

Mrs. Ogden, Certainly. As soon as we were en- 
gaged I considered it my duty to begin to love him. 

Mr. Maurice. Having totally forgotten me, to 
whom you had promised to remain true ? 

Mrs. Ogden. You had not written for three 
months. You were angry about some one of the 
“brothers” or the “ grandfather”—I forget which ; 
and papa, who didn’t like you as well as mamma 
did, said you weren’t coming back for five years. 
Five years! why, that length of time seems an 
eternity to a young girl. And you know we were 
not positively engaged to each other. You had 
never asked papa, and he was on Fred’s side any- 
how. And yet, now that we ire old people, I will 
confess that I was very fond of you. I never went 
to gather spring flowers with any one else. 

Mr. Maurice. Nor water-lilies ? 

Mrs. Ogden. Nor water-lilies. 

Mr. Maurice. Never was caught in a thunder- 
storm with a “ brother” or “ grandfather” ? 

Mrs. Ogden. Never. 

Mr. Maurice. In short, you only married an- 
other ? 

Mrs. Ogden (not noticing the last remark). And 
you—can it be possible that you are still a bach- 
elor? I could scarcely believe our hostess—how 
strange that we should meet here, after being 
separated for such a long, long time !—when she 
told me so. Are you quite sure you have left no 
almond-eyed wife in Japan ? 

Mr, Maurice. Quite sure. I don’t like almond 
eyes. I like well-opened, large, wine-brown eyes 
that glow in the light like rare old sherry. Meli- 
cent, for your sake I have remained a bachelor. 
Your image alone has reigned in my heart. You 
see how much more constant a man can be than 
a pretty woman. 

Mrs. Ogden (with much animation). Sydney, 
Miss Rallston’s a nice girl—a few years past her 
teens, but very girlish—and she’s awfully fond of 
you. She knows all your favorite dishes. I can 
only remember you have a fancy for poached eggs 
and peaches. She ordered your breakfast before 
you came down this morning, to save you the 
trouble, she said, and you fairly beamed when the 

waiter brought it to you. She reads Macaulay 
mornings to talk him with you evenings. She 
practices—oh, heavens, how she practices |—when 
you’re away, the two songs you like so well— 
“ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” and “ Believe 
me, if all those endearing young charms.” She is 
pretty. You needn’t shrug your shoulders: she 
is. True, the blue of her eyes is somewhat faded, 
and the gold of her hair is not as goldy as it might 
be, and her upper lip is a little too long— 

Mr. Maurice. I never admired fair hair and 
blue eyes. 

Mrs. Ogden. She would be constant. I know 
she would. I never saw any male body paying her 
the slightest attention. I mean I never saw her co- 
quetting with any one. She never could be sung 
away from you. Never! I'd stake my life on that. 

Mr. Maurice (absently). What fools we men are! 

Mrs. Ogden. Have you just discovered it ? 

Mr. Maurice. We forgive everything to the 
women we love, and we love bewitching, careless, 
faithless flirts, when there are many true hearts— 

Mrs. Ogden. And long upper lips to be had for 
the asking. Why do you do it ? 

Mr. Maurice, Because we are fools, I suppose. 
Melicent, have you any charity for a fool ? 

Mrs. Ogden. It depends upon what “ fool,” and 
the manner of his foolishness. 

Mr. Maurive (rising). He stands before you, 
and his foolishness consists in the fact that in 
spite of your faithlessness he loves you still. Will 
you marry him ? 

Mrs. Ogden (also rising, and looking anxiously 
toward the west, where the clouds are darkening). 
If it were not too late in the season, I should fear 
we were threatened with a thunder- storm. 

Mr. Maurice (extending his arms). If you are at 
all frightened, Melicent, come to your old refuge. 
I am as ready to receive and kiss you as on that 
summer day, sixteen years ago. 

[She bends toward him. He folds her in his 
arms and kisses her. 

She (looking smilingly up in his face). Sydney, 
to become your wife will be a fearful punish- 
ment. Pause before you inflict it upon me, for, 
remember, innocent as you are, you will have to 
share it with me. And remember, also, there 
will be no more spring flowers, no more summer 
blossoms for us, nothing but autumn leaves. 

He. My darling, I thank God for them. For 
in the sunshine of your love the autumn leaves 
will keep their gold and crimson beauty while 
life itself shall last, 
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Crochet Fringe, 
Foundation, 
and Borders for 
Shawls, Hoods, 
etc., Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet 
Fringe. This fringe 
is worked with a 
double thread of 
white Shetland 
wool and a wooden 
erochet-needle. It 
is composed of ro- 
settes, joined as 
seen in the illus- 
tration, and finish- 
ed with knotted 
strands of Shet- 
land wool. 

Fig. 2.—Crocaet 
FounpDation, work- 
ed in a dot design 
withadoublethread 
of white Shetland 
wool and a coarse 
crochet-needle. 
















Fig. 1.—Vetver Coat.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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‘i wy tion this be- 
. Ww Jw cause a very 
A 2 = short experi- 

ence of for- 
eign life will 
convince any 
one that it 
is, as a gen- 
eral thing, 
safer and 
wiser to do 
Fig. 2.—Crocnet Founpation ror SHAWL. in Rome as 
the Romans 

do. And in this connection 
I may observe that it is bet- 
ter and wiser, when travel- 
ling in Italy, always to give 
children boiled milk—cold 
if they so prefer it, but boil- 
ed. Children who drink un- 
boiled milk are very sub- 
ject to worms, and Italian 
physicians, and foreign phy- 
sicians who have been for 
any length of time resident 
in Italy, are unanimous in 
forbidding the use of un- 
boiled milk in all such cases, 
and, indeed, to children gen- 
erally, on the principle prob- 
ably that prevention is bet- 
ter than cure. The diet 
for children suffering from 
worms is confined to meat 
(well cooked), potatoes, rice, 
macaroni, vegetables (except 
spinach, cabbage, peas, and 
cauliflowers), cooked fruit 
and stale bread, eggs, and 
boiled milk. Cheese, raw 
fruit, salad, game, green 
vegetables, and. sweets are 
forbidden. While on the 
subject of health it is per- 
haps as well to mention an- 
other native sanitary custom 
which may save travellers 
some suffering. In the ear- 
ly spring, when the sun is 
bright and powerful, and 
the tramontane winds are 
cold and cutting, the unwary 
stranger is strongly tempted 
Srpertan CroaK.—Bacx.—[For Front, to sun himself. Italians, 
see Fig. 3, Double Page.|—Wira Cur sun-lovers as they are, nev- 
Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cenrs. er sit in the sun when a 
For pattern and description see Supple- keen tramontane 1s blow- 
ment, No. IL., Figs. 5-10. ing, believing that the com- 
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Fig. 
This border is cro- 
cheted with a single 
thread of white Shet- 
land wool and a medi- 
um-sized steel crochet- 
needle. 

Fig. 4.—This border 
is worked with Shet- 
land wool in six shades 
of one color, and a 
coarse crochet-needle. 





"INTER IN 
ITALY. 


ILK and cream are both good in 

Italy, as far as the purity and un- 
watered quality of the milk are concerned, 
but I feel bound to add that, owing to the 
manner in which cows are kept (with very 
little exercise, and generally stall-fed), it is 
considered very unwise to bring children 
In Italy, if a mother be un- 
able to nurse her child, a balia (wet-nurse) 


3. — Borner. | 
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give their services 
freely, and so do the 
Sisters of the Bon 
Secours, whose spe- 
cial mission it is te 
nurse the sick at 
their own homes, 
without regard to 
wealth, position, or 
faith. 

Viareggio is a 
pleasant resort for 
winter or summer, 
though but little fre- 
quented. The cli- 
mate throughout the 
winter is suave and 


equable, and particularly advantageous for 
sufferers from asthma, bronchitis, delicate 
lungs, and nervous troubles. 
directly on the sea is open all the year round, 
and so is another equally good but not so 
well situated, being further in the town. A 
fine apartment, prettily and comfortably fur- 
nished, with open fire-places in every room, 
may be hired for one hundred and ten francs 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Surtovt ror Girt rrom 13 To 15 


YEARS OLD.—FrRontT AND Back. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 40-46, 





Fig. 4.—Crocuet Borper ror SHawt1, 
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bination of hot and 
cold is provocative 
of influenza and 
sore throat, to say 
nothing of more 
serious troubles. 
For the same rea- 
son they usually 
observe, at least 
in Northern Italy, 
the custom recom- 
mended in the wise 
old saw: 

* Button to chin 
Till May is in; 
Ne’er cast a clout 
Till May is out.” 

A foreign physi- 

cian’s fee is ten 

franes. The best 

Italian physicians 

charge three francs 

to natives, and five 
to forestieri. The 

Sisters of Charity, 

who are invariably 

excellent 


nurses, 





SS 


Fig. 2.—Vetver Coat.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 


A good hotel 


a month. One 
very pretty little 
house I saw,com- 
plete and com- 
fortable in all 
its appointments, 
with fire-places, 
ete., for ninety 
francs a month. 
This, be it un- 
derstood, is dur- 
ing the winter 
only. This same 
apartment rents 
during the fash- 
ionable season 7 
(July and <Au- Fig. 
gust) for eight 

hundred francs a month. It 
is surrounded by a pleasant 
garden, and has a lovely view 
of the sea and the mount- 
ains. For an invalid with 
resources, and unable to pay 
the high prices of Nice and 
Mentone, it would be difficult 
to find a pleasanter or more 
salubrious winter home than 
Viareggio, as the climate is 
pleasanter than that of either 
Nice or Mentone. It is a 
very quiet spot, but has a 
eharm of its own, all the 
stronger perhaps for not 
being very easily explica- 
ble, and the inhabitants 
are a gentle, honest set of 
people. 

Pisa has almost, but not 
quite; equal advantages of 
climate, and is a favorite re- 
sort for invalids with tender 
throats and short purses. 
Lovers of space and faded 
splendor too will find it easy 
to get a vast apartment for 
a very moderate rent, and 
there is an Italian physician 
resident there who is famous 
for his skill in throat and 
lung diseases. I should have 
added that there are also 
two excellent physicians at 
Viareggio, both of whom 
speak French. 

Lucca is colder than either 
Pisa or Viareggio, though 
milder, I believe, than Flor- 
ence, where the winds are too 
keen and the air too sharp 





3.—CrocHet Borper For SHAWL. 





FLEECE-LINED. CLoak.—Front.—[ For 
Back, see Fig. 1, Double Page. | 
Foz pattern and description see Sapple- 
ment, No. VL, Figs. 34-39, 
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and bracing for sufferers with delicate throats. 
All the places I have mentioned are emphatically 
cheap places, rents, servants’ wages, and general 
expenses being taken into consideration, and in 
every one a fair market, excellent cooks, and clean 
and comfortable rooms are to be found—rooms 
containing comfortable furniture, spring beds, and 
easy-chairs and sofas. I mention these small de- 
tails because I lately read an article upon the 
winter resorts of the United States, which dwelt 
at some length upon the difficulties and discom- 
forts of a journey from the North to Aiken or 
Florida, and the husk beds, horrible cooking, and 
general discomfort which greeted the weary trav- 
eller upon his arrival, not to mention the fact that 
for such poor food and shelter he was obliged to 
pay roundly. Now the Anchor Line steamers de- 
posit passengers at Leghorn (which, by-the-way, 
is another cheap and nice winter resort), and Leg- 
horn is only two hours from Florence, one hour 
from Viareggio, twenty minutes from Pisa, and 
two hours from Lucca and Pistoja, in any of which 
places it is possible to be comfortably settled 
within a week. The expense would hardly be 
greater than that of a journey from New York 
or Boston to Florida or South Carolina, and the 
comfort would be incomparably greater, to say 
nothing of the ineffable beauty and soothing 
charm of Italy, which acts like magic upon strain- 
ed nerves and weary brains. 





THE FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


Tue Use or Aum 1x Baxine Powprrs ConDEMNED 
BY Hic Mepicat AvTsoritiEs. 

Dr. Hart's Journal of Health, m a recent 
issue, says : 

“This question has caused a good deal of dis- 
cussion. Alum is used by many bakers to whiten 
their bread, enabling them to use an inferior 
flour. It is more extensively employed as a 
cheap substitute for cream of tartar in the man- 
ufacture of baking powders. It has not been 
considered immediately dangerous ; although if 
continued it induces dyspepsia and obstinate 
constipation. But the fact that many cases of 
poisoning have occurred from baking powders 
which contained alum, puts the question in a more 
serious aspect, and prudent people will exercise 
caution in the selection of baking powders. 

“Under what conditions, then, does this sub- 
stance—formerly used only for mechanical or 
medicinal purposes—become poisonous? They 
are certainly obscure, and at present we can only 
surmise what they may be. We suspect that 
the cause exists in the individual poisoned; some 
peculiarity of the constitution producing a mor- 
bid change in the secretions of the stomach, 
with which the alum combines and forms an 
active poison ; or the secretions may be healthy 
but in unusual proportions, and that these less 
or greater proportions, in combination with the 
alum, constitute a poison. 

“For example, two parts of mercury and two 
parts of chlorine form calomel, which is not poi- 
sonous ; but change the proportions to one part 
of mercury and two parts of chlorine, and we 
get corrosive sublimate, which is a deadly poison. 

“Then, again, we know nothing of the causes 
of constitutional peculiarities, Why is it that one 
person can eat all kinds of green fruits and veg- 
etables with impunity, while the same course might 
cost another individual his life? One person can 
handle poison-ivy and sumac without being in 
the least affected; another is poisoned if he 
approaches to within ten feet of them. Out of 
a family residing in a malarial district, some of 
its members will suffer half the year with fever 
and ague, while the others will enjoy excellent 
health during the entire year. Foods that are 
wholesome to some persons are actually poison- 
ous to others. This is especially true of some 
kinds of fish. There is no safety in taking alum 
into the stomach, as it is shown to be always in- 
jurious, and often dangerous. Baking powders 
properly compounded and containing pure cream 
of tartar instead of alum, are more convenient 
than yeast; and bread and pastry made with 
them are just as wholesome, and far more pal- 
atable. We are in entire sympathy with the 
manufacturers of the Royal Baking Powder— 
who commenced and are vigorously conducting 
the war against the use of alum in baking powders. 

“Before committing ourselves, however, we 
made tests of a sufficient number of baking 
powders to satisfy ourselves that the substitu- 
tion of alum for cream of tartar in their com- 
position has not been over-estimated, while a 
careful examination of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der confirms our belief that Dr. Mott, the Gov- 
ernment Chemist, when he singled out and com- 
mended this powder for its wholesomeness, did 
it wholly in the interests of the public. 

“We do not hesitate to say that the Royal 
Baking Powder people deserve the gratitude of 
the community whom they are endeavoring to 
protect. 

“Will not some prominent manufacturer of 
pure Candies follow their example, and expose 
the ts of a that is doing untold 
mischief to little children ?” 








Heatru is often impaired by the excessive use 
of tea or coffee. The strengthening qualities of 
Broma or Cocoa are known to the student, the 
invalid, and to the hard worker, the world over. 
To secure such in its greatest purity, ask your 
eT tod Walter Baker & Co.’s, This house has 
vu t > a pga for its goods, dating back 
to 1780.—[ Com.] r 





r HONEY BEES. 
We call the special attention of our readers to the 
vertisement of Mrs. Corron in another column | 


ander this head. Mrs. Corron is one of our most | 


suceeseful Bee-keepers. —{ Com.) 








OVER-WORKED BUSINESS MEN 
AND STUDENTS. 
To the feeble convalescent, and to the over-worked 


student or professional man or man of business who 
finds himself showly losing vitality and the power 
to do his best, who knows that his health is 
gradually giving way, and that if no help can be 
found, a break-down in the near future—fatal, it 
may be—is inevitable, “Compound - Oxygen” 
offers an almost certain means of relief and 
restoration. Send for our Treatise on ‘“Com- 
pound-Oxygen,” which gives the largest infor- 
mation and many remarkable testimonials from 
widely known and eminent public men. Sent 
free. Address Drs. Starkey & Paten, 1112 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa—[Com.] 





Morray & Lanman’s Florida Water is one of the 
surest and speediest of cures for every form of ner- 
vousness. It relieves headache when other applica- 
tions completely fail. It reinvigorates the fatigued 
and overtaxed body, and it imparts force and buoy- 
ancy to the mental powers.—{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can eaten by dys- 
badge withont fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
ndigestible food. &#~ Commended for purity and 

holesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


SS UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS 


Two Garmentsin One, 
White and Scarlet, 


FOR 
LADIES, GENTS, 
AND 


CHILDREN. 


Emancipation Suits, 
Waists, Chemilettes, 
Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 
Mention this paper. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO. 


6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


NOW READY. 

















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BARPER’S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


AUTUMN AND WINTER. 
40 PAGES. 114 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
House- 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For oe address 

Miss RY HUNTINGDON 
Pe 0. Box 1654, New York. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh iniportation of Honiton and Point 

raids, ‘Purlings, hreads, 8 of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 
Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
_BENTLEY c BROS., 50 Walker Street. 

to 20 da Cured. 
OPIUM Dn. J. 8 EPHENS. B'Lehanon, Ohio Ohio. 


Kee YOUR BIRD in health and song wes using ing Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper—a great con 



















——_ Habit Cured | in “10 








| Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


unparalleled. 





Of the multitudes whose avocations restrict them to a sit- 
ting posture, more than two-thirds suffer from Constipation. Do they 
not know that an occasional resort to 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


would prevent all their misery? 


Its regulating properties are 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen, 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for a New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful 

Goods sent . all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not Wee We can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





I have worn the Flexible 


I have worn this Corset 
three days and ae bone 
over the hips en. 






Hip Corset three months 
every bone is still perfect, 





Mili, 


Ai, 


The Money will be refunded for every 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Which breaks over the hips. It fits elegantly and with 
— ease. Price by mal I with plain bust, $1.25; with 

ampico bust (Perfection Corset), $1.75. For sale by 
leading merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N.Y: 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT| 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO=- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


PATENT 
READY WOUND BOBBINS, 


FOR SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINES. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 











Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
370 Broadway, N.Y. 
276 Devonshire St., Boston. 
248 Chestnut St., Phila. 


HONEY BEES. 


NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Every one who has a Farm or Garden can now keep 
Bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan are more profit 
than anything connected with the farm or garden. 
Every hive of Bees kept on my plan will pay a profit of 
Fifty Dollars every year. Send for circular. Address 

Mas. LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Maine. 


HOMAS’S BLACK DYES, in wder. 
Give fast pg and eye fF yma o Saag =e 
Sent, tage on receipt o cents, W w 
instrastions for domestic use. pny Lady can use 
these dyes on Garments of Silk, W Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed gon Poe Mention whether Jet Black or 


Bi aes is Address 
1. SPRENGER 7 THOMAS, Elmira, New York. 


DESIGNS 


For ART NEEDLEWORK. A list will be 
sent to me address on application to 
8.W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


2% styles, with name (in Card Case), 10c. 
| 66 wz Blank Cards cheap. H. T. JOHNSON, Scio, N. Y. 























THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL. 


Patented Oct. 27, 1868. 


The ever increasing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully 
warrants us in making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under Flannels, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass without purchasing a set of these 
suits, and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say that noth- 
ing would induce them to return to 
wearing the old-fashioned vests and 
drawers. Their universal verdict is, 
“Try them once and you will never want 
to wear the others. 

Ask for them at the leading dry goods 
houses, and if not found there send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices to our advertisement 
in this paper of October 25. GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire ‘St, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER'S _ 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 


ors. 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 











68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............. 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James............... 15 
Ti. The Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 
72. Moy O’Brien. By “‘ Melusine”............... 10 
73, Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
74. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 15 
5. The Two Miss Flemings...................... 15 
716. Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beale.. 15 
7T. Renben Davidger. A Story for Boys.......... 15 
78. The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart... .. 15 


79. The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens... 20 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


MISNOM HR. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ONE MILLION 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants Bulbs 


Apply by letter for eee ee Priced List,” in which 
. be found Instructions for Culture. 














a) 
35 Cortiandt Street, New York. 








NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with ourCut oy’ Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as = twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardro 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
PU RCHASES Q OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
S made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all of the country. reu- 
lars, givin full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mires. HELEN M. DEC 


P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANo 








W URGAN Stops, eae dernny ie 
KneeSwella, Walnut C, Case, w 
New Pianos, Stool, Cove: 
you buy beers nure to write Aor Iustrated Newspaper sent Free. 
Address QANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
penn n | for removing radically and eg ramwy 4 a 
in 





an, g disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Arms, &c., without injurip ng the Skin. Ladies 
= address Mme. JULIAN, No. 43 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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AT Sewarl&t 


Have now on Exhibition the 
Largest, Richest, and Most Va- 
ried Collection of 


Anttmn Wress Goods 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 
LACES, CLOAKS, WRAPS, 
SUITS, MILLINERY, 
TRIMMINGS, &e., 


Ever Presented at Retail. 
Intreducing the Prevailing 
Fashions of 


Paris, London, 
Vienna, and Berlin, 


At Popular Prices. 


And are Opening Daily all 
the Latest 


NOVELTIES 


In Fabrics of Continental Man- 
ufacture, Simultaneously with 
their Presentment Abroad. 


Broadway, 4 Ath Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


ny 


FALL NOVELTIES 


SILKS, VELVETS, CREPES, CASHMERES, DRESS 
GOODS, SUITS, SHAWLS, CLOTHS, LINENS, DO- 
MESTICS, HOSIERY, LACES, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, GLOVES, AND EVERY VARIETY OF 
FANCY GOODS. 

WE ARE PREPARED TO OFFER GREAT IN- 
DUCEMENTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 

COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED 
TO, 

OUR CATALOGUE WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT 
OCTOBER 15th. 





is79 JONES 1840 


OPENING FALL GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 





A Hovservenisn’e Goons. 


OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. oO OO Crooxrry. 
LACES. 9 O CHINA. 


JONES 


x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


| 
x x 














“=, JONES 
SHOES. QO” SILKS 
CLOTHS. ~{) OQ” CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. ~0 0 DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O (A _O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 
application. Send 3-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated _Catalogue, 100 pages. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 
Are now displaying magnificent lines of goods in all 


their numerous departments. Especial attention is 
directed to their lines of 


French, English, and American Dress Goods, 
Black and Colored Dress Silks, 
Fancy Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 


Many their own importations and exclusive styles. 

Monday we shall offer 125 PIECES LYONS 
GROS GRAIN SILKS, in street and evening 
shades, reduced from $1 75 to $1 00 per yard. 

300 PIECES AMERICAN SILKS (Gold 
Medal), in all colors and black; warranted not to wear 
shiny orcrack,. Blacks at ‘B8e., Gt Le $1 74 
per yard; Colors, $1 13, $1 25, $1 5 
per yard. Samples upon applic ation. The 
are positively the greatest Bargains 
ever offered. 

Especial attention is directed to their assortment of 
Paris and own make 


Costumes and Walking Dresses, Mantles, 
Dolmans, and Jackets, 


Walking Dresses, well made, from $12 50 
upwards. 

In their LADIES? UNDERWEAR DE- 

ARTMENTS entirely new lines of goods, 
which, for splendid a and finish, 
good styles and low a eee will be 
found more attractive than any others 
in the City. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE PERFHOTION. 


The Latest 
Novelty in Front 
Head- Dresses. 

Made of natur- 
ally Curly Hair. 
Price $1 50. 

Just issued, 
my New Iillus- 
trated Fall Cat- 
alogue, with 
greatly reduced prices, containing descriptions 
of the Latest Styles of arranging the Hair, with toy gg 
of Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Coiffures, Hair Jewelry, 
sent free. H. AN, Human Hair 
Goods, and Sole Manufacturer of Almo Hair 
Coloring (the best in the world), and the Sur- 

rise matr Balm (that has no equal), 301 

Jamal St., N. Y. City. Established 20 years. 














Royal Princess Lace, 


Honitons, Points, and Purls, of our own Special Im- 
ortation. 8c. for Sam’ rt = Illustrated Catalogue, 
Ime. GURNEY 823 Broadway, 

N.¥ and 175 Clinton’ “Street, t, Brooklyn. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 I}lustrations of all the stitches, with large a 
plement of designs of Barbes, Fichus, &c., 50 cents. 
Mme. GURNEY & co., New York. 


~ HOW TO WORK ARRASENE. 


Also, CREWEL and Plain and Fancy EMBROIDERY, 
25 cents. New York and Brooklyn. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Book of over 150 ~—— of Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, 
Neckties, Fichus, &c., Mme. GURNEY & 
CoO., New York or Brooklyn. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW, 
ARRASENE. 


ARRASENE _ The Newly patented Material for 
ARBRASENE § Artistic Embroidery, which 
ARRBASENE puts Crewel entirely in 
ARBASENE the shade. 

Circulars on Foner of game. Floral Mats, in vari- 
on Bor already worked in ‘‘ARRASENE” and 
CLOTH. as samples, 50c. 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway, 
Sole agents for the Parenregs and Manvraorurens. 


aa> TEACHERS of Lace Making will do well in 
communicating with us on * Arrasene.” -@@ 


T Box 178, Vincennes, 
Mrs. C. J. AGNEW Ind., Dealer in Fanc 
fot Yarns, Zephyrs, Notions, Point Lace Mater’ 

Embroidery, Crocheting, and all kinds of Fancy- 
i made to order. Orders solicited, 

















HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 


cecccece #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, Sy sen w eee 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ce O soesscss 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year. ......s.ccecccccesecees 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





| NEW AND BEST BOOK 0 ON BUI BUILDING. 


’$ MODEL HO! 
full information on Building. 


ren Patines 
| Patiises & Co., Architect Frcs Ol post pa Perales" Booksellers. ° 





E.MY & 3 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS 
Are crowded with Bargains received from 
EUROPE AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS. 


SILK VELVETS— PLAIN, STRIPED, AND EM- 
BOSSED, for both BONNETS AND DRESSES. 


OUR BONNET STOCK 
PROBABLY THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
Certainly there is nothing in 


LONDON, PARIS, OR NEW YORK 
TO COMPARE, 


Wool Felt Hats, from 25c., 35c., 48c., 50c., T5c., $1 00. 


3-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 


IN FALL AND PARTI COLORS. 
25 CENTS A PAIR. 


OUR “MONOGRAM” GLOVE, 


2 Buttons, 85c.; 3 Buttons, 98c.; warranted. 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


MARVELS OF TASTE, 
WE SAY SUPERIOR TO ANY IMPORTED, 


AT ONE THIRD THE PRICE. 
- cy ~ ‘ ae 
DRESS GOODS. 
LUPIN’S ALL-WOOL CASHMERES, 40-INCH, 
58c. ; 
DEPARTMENT. sre 
RIBBONS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
FANCY GOODS, LACES, TRIMMINGS. 
DRESS SILKS, DRESS SILKS, 


TRIMMING SILKS AND SASHES, HOSIERY, UN- 
DERWEAR, 


FALL CATALOGUES 
ARE READY. 


Contain over one thousand illustrations. Send for 
copy. Singie numbers, 15 cents. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS, 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 ALLEN ST. 


BLACK CASHMERES. 


Having closed out the entire stock of one of the most 
celebrated manufacturers, we now offer the following, 
which on examination will be found to be The Best 
Goods ever shown at the price. 


150 Pieces EXTRA HEAVY BLACK CASHMERES, 
AT 45 CTS.; WORTH 60 CTS. 
100 Pieces 46-inch do., FINE AND HEAVY, 
AT 75 CTS.; WORTH $1. 
200 Pieces 48-inch do., EXTRA FINE, 

AT $1; USUALLY SOLD AT $1 35. 
Also, 25 Pieces 48-inch DRAP D’ETE, At $1 Per Yard ; 
GREATLY BELOW VALUE. 

GREAT BARGAINS 
SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS, 

A VERY LARGE Q) QUANTITY OF 
REMNANTS of COURTAULD’S CELEBRATED ENG- 
LISH CRAPES, OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS, 
IN 1344 AND 3 YARD LENGTHS, AT 
ABOUT HALF PRICE. 


Le Boutilier Bros,, 


48 E, 14th St.,847 Broadway, N, Y. 


BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW?’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. Y., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 























46-INCH, 68c.; IMMENSE STOCK IN THIS | 











DES GS AND TOILET “REQUISITES. 

H, A. CASSEBEER, Chemist and Druggist (estab- 

lished 1770), 388 Sixth Ave., N.Y., offers for sale Drugs, 

Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Cosmetics, 

&e. Or Orders by mail solicited and promptly filled. 
“1008 ‘al Embossed Cards, We. ; 10 9 

Mottoes, 10c. ; 4 Chromo Motioes, loe. ; 


beng We. ; 1 Floral Surprise, 10c. 


a teen errree ie At fos 


Dr. T. FELIX ST MIDe 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, Pondre — removes 
superfluous hair without 4 to the skin. 
Mug =5 B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
g' 7 17 y A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
Address P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


90 Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c.,with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husrsp, Nassau, N. » 2 





eran Eipeares, 100. 5 3100 Tranafer Pictures, 10c. ; 
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India Shile 


Splendid samples of 
alley Cashmere, 

Camel's hair, 
+ stripes, 


Stell a, black- and-scarlet, 
hudda new colcrs, 


Compare: ‘styles and prices with those of any 


Ladies’ > utts .” 





5° 
oo 
GREER. 0. 00s crc qeecccesecages 17 50 
Ladies’ cloth, trimmed with 
GAMSY SETIVES.. << 22... ceccgods so 
Camel’s hair, vest and cuffs of 
embroidered velvet........-. oo 
Cashmere, colored, trimmed 
with Persian colors...... 25 oO 
Momie cloth, trimmed with 
fancy cashmere colors.. 28 co 
Camel's hair, all-silk skirt. 28 co 
Victoria cord, trimmed with 
Oriental colors.... ...... 35 00 
Silk. wool brocade, trimm ed 
with satin. co 
Camel's hair, draperies of cash- 
mere brocade... ........+.4++ 5 co 
Embroidered cashmere. ....... 50 00 
Black cashmere ........... 2 02 
Black cashmere, trimmed with 
PON 6) nape genes oncencosunes 5 00 
Black ees, all - wool 
trimmed with same........ ) 
Black cashmere, all- wool, 
trimmed with silk or satin. oo 
Black cashmere, all- wool, 
trimmed with brocade. 28 oo 
Black cashmere, all-silk skirt.. 28 oo 
— silk, trimmed with tringe, 
WOME susncenconcqocccesvoss 22 00 
Cc chewed silk, from ........... - 270 
White Swiss, from. .......000e0 10 co 


Mourning outfits on shortest notice. 
Dinner, carriage and reception dresses 


ready’ in large assortments ; made 
to order in twenty-four hours. 


Wrappers: 


TYCOGE BOPindc cc cccctesevstce<s $3 00 
Plaid flannel, from... 275 
Plain flannel, BRsetdinceseses 50 
Plaid poplin, ecsns taka. oddinds é co 
Cashmere, all- wool, “‘tnmmed 

with silk.... 

Cashmere, trimmed with bro- 

GOR. deécice duecects To co 
Cashmere, trimmed with lace. co 
Cc “ett trimmed with bro- 

aqeqadesewineoenans< oo 
Brocade silk, trimmed with 

BRD. cn wweccceccncetatcesssees ) 
Flannel, trimmed with 

braid, 3 to 8 years.. $3 75 to S$ co 
Camel’ igiot trimmed with 

corduroy, 4 to 8 years 5 Sante 775 

~amel’s hair, trimmed wit 

plaid, 8 to 16 years.. eo 00 to 8 oo 
Cashmere, princess stvle, 

trimmed with satin, 5 to 

$3 FORTS. . occ cccecscese 6 75 to 9 00 


Silk suits in — variety 


Skirts, 


.Anes AND MISSES’ SIZES: 


Fi - Fi 
atin 


Ladies Cloaks - 


Walking -jackets, plain or 
ae cloths, in great wanes 
: $ 





6 75 
Walking: jackets, ‘black, from.. ‘12 oo 
Sacques, from . 4 
Dolmans, rough 
cloths, ‘fom ° 50 
Ulsters, from 675 
Circulais, from 6 50 


Silk and Sicilian garments of 
great elegance. 


Misses Cloaks - 


Plain or fancy cloths, all sizes, 
y toned to - years, » 32 to 4 inches, 
ro 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


Established ‘Half a a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RIOH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttona 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to, 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 








BR 
‘Domestio” BurtpinG, B’way & 14th St., N.Y. 








THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASE 


Removes blemishes, and beantifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHA WS, 54 West 14th St,, N.Y. 


50 FINE CARDS, no 2 alike,with name and case, 
10c. 50 White.10c. POSTMASTER. Higvennum.Ct. 
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{NovemBer 1, 1879. 











FACETIZ. 


**T snoutp like to sell 
you a gimlet,” said a care- 
worn-looking man as he 
walked into an office the 
other day. 

“We Love no use for 
one,” replied the cashier. 

“But you should aiways 
look intothe misty future,” 
went on the fiend, demure- 
ly. “ Next winter you will 
want to make holes in your 
boot heels, so you can get 
your skates on.” 

“I use club skates—no 
straps required.” 

“ You may want to screw 
some boards together some 
time. The old-fashioned 
method. of driving the 
screws in with a hammer 
is pernicious, as it deterio- 
rates the tenacity of the 
fangs of the screw, as it 
were.” 

“ Nothing to day, Sir.” 

“This gimlet acts as a 
corkscrew.” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“Tt also may be nsed as 
a tack-hammer, a cigar- 
holder, and a tooth-brush.” 

“1 don’t want it.” 

“*Tt has an eraser, a pen, 
an inketand, a table for 
computing compound in- 
terest, and a lunch-box at- 
tachment.” 

“I can’t help it; I don't 
want it.” 

“TI know you don’t; 
you're one of those men 
that won’t buy a gimlet 
unless it has a restaurant 
and a trip through Europe 
and an Italian opera com- 
= attached. You're the 
cind of man who would 
live near an electric light 
to save a gas bill.” 

And the care-worn man 
walked out, with his men- 
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Ata reception in London 
given in honor of a dis- 
tinguished American, who 
was rather dark, having 
been much tanned, an ele- 
fant lady, a professional 

uty, kindly menknd of 
. the . dark - exioned 
American, “‘Is your tribe 
at peace with the whites ?” 


—_— ——— 

I said to my little girl 
one day: “ What a large 
forehead you have got! 
It is just like your father’s. 
You could drive a pony- 
carriage round it.’ Ro 
which her brother, five 
years old, said: ‘Yes, 
mamma; but on papa’s 
you can see the marks of 
the wheels.” 


2. 

The newest fashion is a 
costume made entirely of 
silk handkerchiefs, ‘‘ Hor- 
rible!” exclaimed the pe- 
tite Lucie the other day, 
obserying one of these cos- 
tumes on a fashion plate. 
“ Plenty of fellows would 
pick me up by mistake.” 

Sl —<Geenee 


The art of a gallant 
is not quite lost in Paris, 
“It must be that I am very 
awkward,” said she, play- 
ing at billiards ; “T can't 
touch a ball.” 

“Princess,” responded 
the marquis, “‘ that is be- 
cause a billiard ball is not 
a heart.” 

—_—_——- 

They begged him to play 
alittle, He seemed to feel 
bashful at first, but after a 
while began to play vigor- 
a 
““What power!” said a 
listener, to the owner of 
the piano. 

“Yes,” exclaimed the 
latter, in alarm, ‘* he seems 








tal plumage on the perpen- 


dicular. Servant. “The young lady ’most ready, Sah. Will be down in a few moments, Sah.” 
= a 


Younc GENTLEMAN (who is 
this Team at Two Dollars an Hour, 


The celebrated French 
dramatist Emile Angier 
went the other night to 


the contréle of a theatre which owes him more than 
one success. The contréleur was a new man, who 
knew not Joseph. M. Augier gave his name, and the 


new man began to turn over the pages of the free 
list. “ Your name is not put down. I can not find 
it either under H or under O.” The teller of the 
story is reminded by it of a friend of Meissonier, 
who, having just returned from a long journey, mis- 
took the number of his house. 

“Does Mr. Meiesonier live here ?” he asked of the 
concierge. 

“Don't know that name. What does he do, your 
Mr. Meiseonier ?” 

“ He is a painter.” 

“We have got no workmen in the house,” was the 
reply. 

Lapy (stopping with her husband at a sea-side fish- 
ing village). ‘* And is Mr. Smith at home ?” 

Guu, “ Yes, m’m, he has been home, but has gone 
out again.” 

Lavy. Oh, did he say where he was going ?” 

Grau. “1 don’t know, m'm, but he said something 
about going out to get shaved and bamboozled, m’m.” 

[She meant shampooed, 


qqinslabtitianmae 

Lavy. “ But tell me, Mies Jenkins, why you are not 
satisfied.” 

Governess. “‘ Well, the fact is, madam, I should be 
perfectly contented to stay if Master Tommy were 
not so plain; but Iam afraid of his being taken for 
my little boy some day when we are out walking, and 
that would be so very unpleasant.” 

ee ee a 


Pertinent Querixs.—What does the billet doux ? 
What check did counter sign? Who ever saw a 
hood wink ? Who ever sawa pig iron? What does 
egg plant? Why did the thunder bolt? Who ever 
heard a foot ball? Why did the dew drop? Where 
does clock work? What did plough share? Who 
eve? saw a wheel wright? For whom did penny 
weight? Who did tin foil? What did brandy smash ? 
What did grass plot?) What was it grape shot? What 
did the pick pocket? Who did the goose berry? Is 
it a joke that Jim cracks? 





An old gentleman, on his return from a fashionable 
tour, being asked who carried off the palm at watering- 
place “ hops,” laconically answered: “ Frogs.” 


waiting to take his girl out riding, growls to himself). 
It will have to be a mighty short Ride, or 


"ll have to skip the Refreshments.” 





*‘She has kept me waiting over an hour to get herself up in style, and I with 














S. MAGuIRE 


ICENCED VEN, 











SWEET 


A woman who was not a physiologist, and whose hus- 


band had some internal malady, said to a friend : ‘‘ You 
see, I give him a deal of bread and milk. It flies to the 
part, you know, and acts as a poultice.” 
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SIXTEEN. 


The three proudest moments of a man’s life between 
the cradle and the grave are when he gets his first pair 


of red-top boots, when the girls first call him “ Mister,” | 
and when the doctor tells him it’s a boy. 








to have considerable mu- 
sic; but he ought to know 
that this isn’t a gymna- 
sium.” 


—_~>__—_ 
His Consovation.—Suid 


Why is an old man more easily robbed than a young | old Mr. Wiseowl: “There is a passage of Scriptur’, 
one ?—Give it up.—Well, then, because his locks are 
few and his gait is generally broken. 


brutherin’, that’s impressed me much—very much. 

I’ve thought on’t, and thought on’t, and I’m alluz 
thinkin’ on’t. I disremember jes whar it is, and ez 
fur thet matter, jest what it is, but you can’t tell how 
much uv a sollis it is to me on my journey through 
this vale o’ tears.” " 

A recent trip of the steamer City of Chester, of the 
Inman Line, from New York to Liverpool, was en- 
livened by the wit of a Washington girl, who was 
the favorite passenger. In the same steamer was a 
young English snob, who wore a suit of clothes of 
very large plaid, with a fatigue cap to match, a single 
eyeglass, thick-soled boots, spotted shirt, and loud 
neck-tie. He had that exasperating draw! peculiar 
to English snobs. “ Aw, yaas,” said he, in conversa- 
tion with the Washington te “T have seen consid- 
ewable of your countwy. Ihave been to New Yawk, 
Chicago, Omahaw, and other places, and it is a gwate 
countwy, but you don’t seem to have any gentwy in 
Amewica.” 

‘*What do you call gentry 2?” asked the lady. 

“ Aw, why, people, you know, who doan’t have to 
do anything, you know; people who live without 
work.” 

**Oh yes, we have such people,” answered the lady, 
** but we don’t call them age 

“ Aw, then, what do you call them, pway ?” 

“We call them tramps.” 

“Aw!” ° 

“Yes, I want my daughter to study rhetoric,” said 
the Vermont mother, “ for she can’t fry pancakes now 
without smoking the house all up.” 

—_——_—_~——— 





Paul proposes to his young wife to take a little jaunt 
in Switzerland. “What is there in Switzerland ?” 
asks the ingenious fair. 

“* What is there in Switzerland ?” echoes her young 
husband ; “‘ why, there is the most wonderful,scenery 

| in the world—iofty mountain-peaks tipped with rosy 
| snow, and verdurous vales, and sleeping lakes, and—” 
| “Oh, shoot the sleeping lakes !—take me somewhere 
where there are shops to buy things at.” 
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Tramp. “Ha! all alone, missis! Well, now, you jest step ‘round lively and git me something to eat, 
and mind you serve it up on solid silver. None of yer plated ware for me.” 








WITH THE GREATEST PRESENCE OF MIND, SHE RUSHES TO THE PIANO, AND BEGINS A SELECTION FROM 
* PINAFORE.” 











